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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








sponsibil re that every advertiser satisfy us of 
msi emg and intention to do all that he agrees, 
- A is goods are really worth the price asked 
or og 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents oer line, Nonpareil bey each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 
insertions, 10 Bee cent; 9 insertions, 
12 insertions, r cent. 

On 50 lines (% pt and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
es cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 

r cent. 

On 10 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 

0 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
ti ons, 20 per “cent; 9 insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 = cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 —T Ao per 
cent. 


r cent; 6 
per cent; 








BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual bat pea oped business. Lathes 
for r Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws. Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and go List Free. 

OHN BARNES, 
mockrord," bd ag COs, IllHnois. 

No. 2009 Main S lltfd 





RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2. 
$2.00; with movable 


= 
dating, like No.3, 
Full outfit inclu ~ ws 
t by aaah aoe sia. 
n mail postpai 
Without ink and pads, |) 
50c less. 


Put your — on 
r, 

por, fook, or anythlag 
else that you may sen 
out by mail or ase 
and you willsave No.2 
self and all who 40 business with you “a worla of 
trouble.” I know, yo 

We have those ‘iettehie for Druggists, Grocery- 


~ men, Hardware seiaanscon, GaN: &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. ROOT, tiedina Ohio. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. cash, or 27c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 30c per Ib. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Unless you put your name onthe box, and 
= how niueh you have sent, Ican npt hold myself 
nsible for mistakes. It will not af as a gen- 
thing te send wax by Express. . Roor. 

EN D. FOR. ILLUSTRATE D 

Vig CIRCULAR OF 
¥) CHAFF AND _ SIMPLICITY 

#7 BEE-HIVES, SMOKERS, 


COMB oc coma IN, 


& J. F P. WATTS, 
é LUMBER CITY, 
; oun AREIEED CO., PA 





The Oldest Bee Paper in America- Established in 1361. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
The first and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
The first number of h month, 50 cents a year. 
THOMAS G. NE AN, Editor and rr poate, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, I 


Coach Foundation MachineS 
$10.00 TO $50.00 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUR ae be Cit SECTION BOX BY 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our ” tanga Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements -“ ‘Bu re mailed on - 


Tae ABC or Bee Govrore. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same oe see as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
ce singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
“ copy, $1.00; 2 copies, = 90 ; three copies, $2.75; 
five copies, $4. 00; ten eg 
‘Bhe same, neatly bound in "cloth, _ F ye covers 
neatly embellished in’ embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copie 3 five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


ae 8 Manual in pape? or cloth at the same price as 
Ove. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
A 


CLUBBING LIST. 














pe 
California Apiculturist 
The American Bee-Keeper 
The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 
All of the above Journals 


With American culturist o 4 
a Bee Journal 


Rural ‘New caer 

Scientific American (8 2)........ + 
Fruit Recorder and Cottage — 00) 1 

U. 8. Official Postal Guide (1 50) 

Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 60)...... 3 25 





[Above rates include all postage.] 
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Contents of this Number. 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS. 


498 Ladies’ De hartment LAW aia ms 
I Notes and Queries. abnents 
Blasted Hopes. . - Obituary an 
Editorials 520 Reminde Ls Se eee Y 
Forgettery... sevens ...496 | Reports Encouraging 

Heads of Grain. = Smilery 

Honey Column “ Square List’’ 

Humbugs and Swindles The Growlery 

KindWords from Customers— | Tobacco Column 


INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, 
AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES, 


Honey from Sugar-cane. .. .503 
Honey-dew 485, 49° 
Honey-Locust..... 
Honey - a. Glass. . 
Honey - 
Hone ant. Williams’. 
Hybrids v. Italians 
Introdticing, Ditticulty in ..506 
Jars, Glass, for Honey......501 
Larve, Removi as ns ound *" "510 
Linden, kuropean 97 
Lister’s Report 
Loss, Sharing 
Magnifiers... cs 

atch -box.... 


Bs anner t Apiary 
Barrels, Leaky.. 
- es on Shares 

Bees, Sending Far 
Bees, Why do. they Die! 
Bees, Do ee Pag! at 
Bees on Share: . 509 
Bees, Handling in Spring...! 
Rees that won’t Work 489 
Bees, How far can work 
Beginner in a Quandary . 
Brad-awl 

Brood, Spreading. . 

een nest, Small.. 
Buckthorn 

California 
( andy, The Good { 
Chloroform for Introducing509 
Christianity and Business, .486 
Clamps for Wintering 
Clover, But no Honey 
Clover, Re 
Combs in Wide Frames.. 
Combs, Bulged 
Compression Theory 
Cyps, The Gentle es 
Cyps, Hybrid 
Cyps v. Holy-Lands ........ § 
Cyprians, Two Colonies 
Dadant and Railroads. . 
Deane System 

Drone Fan, in Sections. 


Metal Corners 
Moss’ Report. 
Name, A Good 
Overstocking 


ueen Controlling Sex....../ 

hueen, Balling.............. 503 

ueen, Red-clover. és 

ueen, An Ambitious 

yueens by } x 

jueens, Difference ‘in. 

Jueens by Selection 

ueens Visiting 

eens, Dollar 

ueen-cages 

ueen-cells, To Obtain. . 

ueen-cells v. Queen’ less. 

tagweed Pollen 

Rates to Convention... 

Robbing each Other 

Sections, To Fold ... 

Sections, Grading... 

Smartweed 

Smoker Fuel, Novel 

Spanish Needle 

Spider —_ 

Spiderwo a: 

Substitute aes Tin Bars. 507 

b 501, 507, 513 

Swarm, To get Down 503 

Swarm, New, in Sections... .510 

Swarms; Why they Desert. 487 

Swarming, Excessive 487 

Temp. for Carpus....... 495,5 
emp. for Sealing Honey... ‘ig 


OOOO OO 
e232 
sce 


SOOO. 


Drones in Queen-ce 

Drones from Worker Eggs.. 
Drones, To Destroy.......... 2 
Drone-layers .. 507 
Drone-trap 

Eggs, Removing from Cell.. 
England 

Excrement of Bees, ete 
Extracting too Close 

Fdn. on Horsehair 

Fdn. put on a hot Lr 
Feed,When t 





Feeding in * atte 
Figwort 

Fireweed, Purple 
Foul Brood 
Frames, Reversible 
( ioldenrod 


Tenement 
Hives, How High to Place... 
Honey, Putting up Extr’d.. .483 
Honey and ees - 
Honey, Sainfoin. 


BRIGHT [ITALIAN TUE 


Iam now running 200 nuclei, and having filled all 
my orders, can now send queens by return mail. 
All queens warranted purely mated, $1.00 each; six 
oor Tested, $1.50. TW 
%tfd Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


nia 
U pper Story 
W’kr r Eggs Cony. to Drone. vr 
Workers, Fertile 








EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. Every ‘thing used. 
LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
5tfd Toledo, Ohio. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Michigan, 
has no queens for sale now, except tested Italians 
ut $1.50 each. But he has plenty of these, and can 
send them by return mail. 10d 


TIN POINTS FOR GLASSING HONEY, 


Cut by machinery; are much cheaper and better 
than rng t ger perfectly straight; 1, 000 to 5,000, 
25; 6,000 to. 10,000, 22c: over 10, ; 6c per 1,000 
extra by mail. Samples for 3c de eam. 
6-10 Letioy. Genesee Co., N.Y. 
The above may be ordered from here when are oor 


# 











BEES FOR SALE! 


One-half of my stock, pure Italians; the rest 
mixed. They have from 30 to 60 Ibs. of honey to col- 
ony —an average of 40 lbs. Will sell in lots of 10, at 
$5.00 per colony; 1 to 5, €6.00; from 12 co 16, $4.75 per 
colony. Or I wi:l trade for first-class jewelry. Safe 
arrival guaranteed, and money refunded if bees 
don’t come up to advertisement. I am a partner of 
my father, W. P. Henderson. For other particulars 
and circulars, address R. M. HENDERSON, 

Apiarist and Farm Gardener, 
_ Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
+1008 0 Dollar sent to the Apicul- BAP 
NE tural Pub. Co., Oakland, 
Cal., before Dec. 10, 1882, will pay for the CALIFOR- 
NIA APICULTURIST for 16 Months, commencing 
with September, 1882. It is the most attractive, 
most practical, and best edited bee journal in the 

World. ba" Clubbed with GLEANINGS for only $1.75. 

To be used upon a common cook-stove. ero 
three to five bushels perday. Price complete, $10.00. 
In the tiat, partly put together, $6.00. A few agents 
wanted for the sale of this Evaporator. For partic- 
ulars, address JOHN H. MARTIN, 

8 2d Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 
EES AND QUEENS FROM MY APIARIES. 
QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
3tfd Circular on application. 


J. H. ROBERTSON, PEWAMO, 


=e SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
5 Toledo, Ohio. 


100 Colonies of 
ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE IN SIMPLICITY HIVES ! 


ALBINO, CYPRIAN, AND ITALIAN QUEENS; 
ROOT, VANDERVORT, DUNHAM, and GIVEN 
FOUNDAT!ICN FOR SALE, with every thing necd- 
ed for a first-class apiary. Send fora circular, to 
32d E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 819, Belleville, 

RosE HILu APIARY. St. Clair Co., Illinois. 


Oo CLOSE our HIS SEASON’ 8 STOCK, J. P. 

MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky., offers 
queens at these low prices: Dollar queens, 75 ‘cents; 
Tested, $1.30. Full colonies at bottom prices. Cir- 
cular free. 10d 

H. P. BOOKWALTER ENGINE! 
«J for sale cheap, by WATTS BR 
9tfd Lumber City, C Clearfield Co., Pa. 


GERMAN CARP! 
For stocking ponds; also Golden Orfes, a variety 
of Goldtish, ete. For particulars address 
& ECKARDT, 
8-10d Mt. Healtuy, ‘Haedies Co., Ohio. 
EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
LEWIS & DETWILER Manufacturers, 
5tfd Toledo, Ohio. 


FIX UP STRONG FOR WINTER NOW! 


Bees by the pound delivered at Express Office at 
50 cts. per lb. With every hive taken up I will in- 
clude a nytetd queen free, if wanted. 

J. KISER, Des Moines (E. 8. Sta.), Iowa. 


Pp sann saree for the GOLDEN ITALIANS 
and the ORIGINAL ALBINO BEES and 
QUEENS. Send for circular. 

J.M.C. TAYLOR, 
3tfd Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


ToniA Co., MICH. 


In good order, 
OS., 
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of responsible parties will be inserted in 
departments, at a uniform 
nsertion, or $2.00 a year. 


Names 
any of the following “a 
price of 20 cents each 


Honey Column. _ 








$1.00 Queens. 


a inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out charge. After, 2c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 








Those whose names ape below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or way yo he of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
ftom a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were ship They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any 7 se when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price List. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, er gay Co., Pa. 10tf 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La 10ttd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co. 0. 10tfd 
*Wm. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. 10tfd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co. O. 3-2 
*Jas. A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan.5-5 
*8. W. Salisbury, Kansas ity, Jackson Co.. Mo.5-10 
*C. G. Dickinson, Sou. Oxford, Chen. Co., N. Y. 6-12 
C. R. Mitchell, Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Ga. 9tfd 
E. B. Vincent, Sunman, Ripley Co , Ind. 8-10 
*F. H. Scattergood, New Garden, Col. Co.,O. 10-11 








pe 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 
A. I. Root, a Ohio. 
% L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La.10tfd 
8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., 10tfd 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., i. 3-2 














Department for those who wish to be considered 
SQUARE MEN 


Names will be inserted in this Department free of charge the 
first time. After that, 10c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 








If thou bring thy gift to the aber. ant there rememberes' 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy mitt 
before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.—Marr. 5: 23, 24. 


We whose names appear below do not know that 
we have a single dissatisfied person with whom we 
have had deal; but if we have, such will confer a 
favor by writing us kindly, and we will do our best 
to render satisfaction. 


. R. Good, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind.; 9tfd 
M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo. oe 4 
E. A. Thomas & Co., Colerain, Mass. afd 
J. P. Moore, Mor R, Fynileton Co., Ky. 9tfd 
. WwW. Stanley & Bro., ing, Wy. 0., N.Y.9tfd 
Bright Bro’ 8, Sonoma on Co., Minn. 10tfd 
. Crilly, Grafton, Lorain Co., 10tfd 
8. CG. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 
. E. Best, Best's, Lehigh Co., 
. B. Miller & Son, Wakarusa, Eli. Co., Ind. 
8. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 
R. Steble, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 
Hiram Roop, Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 3-3 
J. H. Myers, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co. by Ne Ye 


otfd 
pyre Walker &Co., Capac, St. Clair a Mich. mtd 
J. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Champ. tfd 
Chas. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Mont. be, Md. ofa 
J.T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 9tfd 
C. W. Phelps, Tioga Centre, Tioga Co., N. =, [9 
J.J. Kiser, Des Moines, E. 8. Station, Iowa. 10tfd 








rices, as far as eee. 

sible. As agence thing, I would not = vise you to send your 

honey awa: sold on commission. If near home, w ere 
- can loo Steente itis often.a very good way. By all mea: 

sereee your home market. For 25 cents we can farnish littis 

hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ** Honey 

for Sele ”* neatl pales - 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents for 

~~ saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale, same 

"ce. 








CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI.— Honey.— The demand for extracted 
honey is very good in the small way (1-Ib. jars prin- 
cipally), and it was slow for jobbing lots during the 
last few weeks. Prospects for a good fall trade 
were never better. It brings 7@10c.on arrival. Ar- 
rivais eclipse all previous seasons in quantity and 
quality. There are some arrivals of comb honey, 
which is held too high, and sales are consequently 
slow. Choice white brings readily 16@18c. on arrival. 

Beeswax is scarce, and brings 20@27c. 

Cincinnati, O., Sept. 18, 1882. CHAS. F. Mura. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey—Is in fair demand at 21@22c 
“ag lb. for 1-lb. sections of best white; 19@20c for 2- 
Second grade, 19@20c per 1-lb., and 17@18 for 2- 
ib: Extracted has been ames at Ic in small 5-Ib. 5 
and also larger tin cans; but barrels have not moved 
at all; we are asking 1l@12e. Beeswax —25@28e. 
Cleveland, O., Sept. 21, 1882. A. C. KENDEL. 


CuicaGo.—Honey.—The honey and beeswax mar- 
ket remains the same as in my Jast quotations. 
ALFRED H, NEWMAN. 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 22, 1882. 


Boston.—Honenv.—1-lbs., 22@23¢c.; 2-Ibs., 20c., and 
extracted, 12c. Was searce and high. 

Boston, Sept. 23, 1882. CROCKER & BLAKE. 

Detroit. —Honey.— The honey market is not very 
active, as the weather continues warm, and fruit is 
still plenty. A good article is worth about lic. I 
have just sold some that was extra choice for 18c. I 
have a consignment of dark honey. for which I have 
so far been unable to obtain lic. Beeswax is selling 
at A. B. WEED. 

Detroit, Sept. 25, 1882. 

[But, friend W., you haven’t told us whether you 
are talking about comb or extracted honey.] 


New Yorxk.— Honey.— In rep! ~In reply to your postal of 
the 20th, permit us to quote 1882 cropof honey as fo!l- 
lows: Best white in one-pound sections (no glass), 
21@23; fair, 19@21; best two-pound, glassed, 18@20; 
fair, 15@17: best buckwheat in one-pound sections - 
(no glass), 14@15; fair, 12@13; best two-pound, glass- 
ed, 138@14; fair, N@L; best white extracted, in 
small barrels, 9@10; dark, 1@8. Beeswax, prime 
quality, 30c. 

The new crop of honey is Py, commencing to ar- 
rive. H. . B. THURBER & Co. 

New York, Sept. 23, 1882. 

We have about 2000 Ibs. of extracted white-clover 
and basswood honey, in kegs holding 175 lbs., and in 
barrels holding from 265 to 550 Ibs., for which we will 
take 10c per lb., and deliver free on cars or boat at 
Dubuque; kegs and barrels thrown in. 

CHARLES HERMANN & Bro. 

Durango, Dubuque Co., Iowa, Sept. 14, 1882. 


I have 10,000 lbs. of light extracted honey, in iron- 
bound, waxed, oak, 42-gallon barrels, all or any part 
of which I will deliver free on board of cars at 
Lewistown, Iil., for 944 cents per Ib., and barrels 
thrown in. Will send sample if desired. 


Rufus PORTER. 
Lewistown, Ill., Sept. 21, 1882. 


The Excelsior Poultry Yards 


are always well stocked with Pure Bred Poultry and 
Italian Bees. All — of Jeb Printing done. Cir- 
culars free. Add 
10-9d J.T. TLETCHER, West Monterey, Pa. 
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NOTES 


FROM THE BANNER API ARY. 
NO. 35. 


Ce |OME time last spring I mentioned in my ‘‘Notes,”’ 
& that I was making a new foot-power buzz-saw; | 
and, when it was finished, I would tell the | 
readers of GLEANINGS how it pleased me. That) 
somebody has been waiting for me to “tell,” will 
be seen by the following: 
Friend Hutchinson:—If you will send me a clear | 
description of your home-made buzz-saw (it must | 
be plain enough so that I can understand every | 


piece), L will send you $1.00. H. C. GRAEPER. 
Westphalia, Knox Co., ind., Aug. 16, 1882. 


Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson:—1I have waited long and 
patiently for the description of that foot-power saw 
you told us about in the April No. of GLEANINGS, 
and promised to describe when finished. Will 
be so kind as to redeem your promise? Also, if it is 
not asking tov much, would you describe your modus 
operandi of burying bees in clamps? [ am sure you 
will benefit many young bee-keepers besides myself, 
by describing these in eae 

F. 8. MCCLELLAND. 

New Brighton, Pa., Sept. 8, 1882. 


HOME-MADE FOOT-POWER SAW. 

Those who are thinking of making a saw should 
send for the Nov. No. of GLEANINGS for 1878 and 
1879, as these numbers contain descriptions of the 
saw that I first made. In this article I shall not go 
80 much into detail as in the former descriptions. 
The framework of the saw that I now have is made 
Similar to a cross-legged table. It ismade of 3x3 oak 
Scantling. The legs are 6 ft. 6 inches long, and cross 
each other 3 ft. 4 inches from their lower ends. 
Where they cross, a perpendicular slot, % of an in. 
deep and four inches wide, is made upon the inside 


Published Monthly. 


| ) Established in Ad 57 3. 





TERMS: 81.0 00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 
2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for $4.00; 10 
or more, 75 cts. each. Single Number, 16 ets, 
Additions to clubs may be made at club 
rates. Above are all to sent to ONE POST- 
OFFICE. Clubs to different postoffices, NoT 
LEss than 90 cts. each. 





dy of cia gue and into this slot is fitted a piece of 
hard wood 4 inches wide, 1 inch thick, and 1 ft. long. 
|'The bolt that passes through the legs where they 

cross also passes through a slot cut in this piece of 
hard wood. Through the lower end of this piece of 
| bard wood is a hole in which runs the iron gudgeon 
| on the end of the main shaft. Of course, each pair of 
| legs is furnished with such a piece of wood. Each 

pair of legs is 2 ft. 744 inches apart at their upper 

ends. The length of the frame,—that is, the distance 

from one pair of legs to the other pair is about 5 ft. 

The tops of one pair of legs are fastened to the tops 

| of the other pair by pieces of 3x3 oak scantling, 
| | bolted on. These pieces of 3x3 scantling are about 5 
ft. long, 2 ft. 7% inches apart, and parallel with 
each other. Upon the tops of these parallel pieces, 
and at right angles with them, are bolted two pieces 
of 3x3 scantling, 8 ft. 144 inches in length. These 
last-mentioned pieces are also parallel with each 
other. The one at the left, as one stands in front 
of the frame, is 18% inches from the end of the 
framework, and the other piece (the right-hand 
one) is 2 {t.3in. from the front end of the frame- 
work. They are 14 inches apart. It is upon the top 
of these pieces, midway between their ends, that 
are bolted the boxes, or set-screws, of the saw- 
mandrel. The saw-mandrel is of steel, one inch in 
diameter, and about 13 inches in length. It is point- 
ed at the ends, and runs inset-screws. It has a 3x3- 
inch iron pulley. The saws are 8-inch. Ob, yes! 
the mandrel was bought second-hand, at a machine- 
-shop. The large band-wheel is 46 inches in diame- 
ter, and 8 inches across the face. It is made of fel- 
loes 3 inches wide, sawed from a pine board, The 
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spokes are made of two pieces of pine board, 8 in. 
wide and 44 inches long. They cross each other at 
the center, and their outer ends enter mortises cut 
in the inside of the rim of the wheel. At the cen- 
ter, where they cross, is a 3x3-inch square, mortised 
for the main shaft, which is a 3x3-inch scantling 
4 ft. long, to pass through. The wheel is held in 
place upon the shaft by a key which holds the 
spokes firmly against some pieces of planks that 
are spiked upon the sides of the shaft. Around 
each end of the shaft is an iron band, and in each 
end is driven a gudgeon of *{ round iron, and upon 
the end of each gudgeon is a 2-inch crank. That 
part of the treadle upon which the foot is placed is 
5 ft. 2 inches long, and comes up behind the operator. 
To each end of this is fastened a bar of wood 4 in. 
wide, linch thick, and 5 feet 3inches long. These 
last-mentioned bars extend to the back part of the 
frame, and are fastened to the lower ends of the 
“hind” legs of the machine, where they turn upon 
the bolts with which they are fastened. These bars 
pass directly under the cranks upon the ends of the 
shaft, and are connected with them by pitmans. 

To the top of the framework, and at the back side, 
is fastened the saw-table proper. Through one of 
the 3x3 pieces that support the saw-mandrel, ex- 
tends a screw with a Crank upon its lower end. This 
screw is to raise or lower the table. From the floor 
to the top of the saw-table it is 4 feet 6 inches. As 
this is too high to work with ease, there is a bench 
13 inches high to stand upon. The treadle, when it is 
the lowest, is on a level with this bench. 

For making a few hives, or for light sawing, or 
odd jobs, foot-power saws are all right; but for 
heavy sawing, or for making many hives, they are 
too hard on the legs. I am thinking quite strongly 
now of building a home-made windmill on top of my 
shop, with which to run my saw. 

WINTERING BEES IN CLAMPS. 

I had such good success in wintering my bees in 
clamps last wiriter that I shall bury at least 25 colo- 
nies the coming winter. Upon a dry sandy hill I dug 
a trench 6 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, and 2 ft. deep. This 
trenéh I filled with-straw. I then laid sticks across 
the trench, and upon these sticks I placed the hives. 
The bottom-boards of the hives were removed. I 
then built a pen of rails, and pieces of rails, around 
the hives. The space between the hives and the 
sides of the pen was about one foot. This space 
was filled with straw, and straw was also placed over 
the hives to the depth of one foot. Rails were then 
placei over the straw that covered the hives, and 
the whole pen was then covered with straw to the 
depth of one foot. Earth was then thrown on to the 
depth of about 18 inches. No holes were left for 
ventilation. 

THE NEW FEED FOR QUEEN-CAGES. 

Since last I wrote I have had no more losses in 
shipping queens. Friend Hayhurst wrote me for a 
sample cage. I sent him one containing a queen 
and ten bees; here is what he says about it:— 


Friend H.:—Yours of the 12th inst. is received, 
also the cage of bees, in excellent condition. About 
one-third of the feed was taken out. From the 
amount of dry sugar in the cage, I judge that the 
bees lick up the honey, and let the sugar ‘“‘slide.”” I 
will write you further in regard to the matter. It is 
late Saturday night, and I am awful tired. Please 
accept thanks. E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16, 1882. 


That is it, friend H.; they squeeze out the juice 
and spit out the “shucks.”” Honey soaked into su- 
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gar does not dry up, become “ gummy,” and sour, as 
it does in a sponge. 
TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 

The 220 little tin pails came the other evening, and 
each of our little girls went to sleep with a little new 
pint tin pailin her hand. I guess the honey in them 
will sell all right; that is, if appearance counts for 
any thing. After they were all labeled, filled, and 
“stacked” up, one of the little twins volunteere: 


the remark, * They look nice.” 
W. Z. HuTcuinson. 
Kogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Sept. 20, 1882. 


er i ee ee 
THE HONEY CROP OF CALIFORNIA. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT GOING TO CALIFORNIA TO 
KEEP BEES. 


NLESS we have abundant and heavy rains this 
UW winter we need not look for much honey rext 
season. The ground bas not been thoroughly 
wet to any depth for at least two years, and it must 
be wet thoroughly, or we need not expect honey. 
Now, I am asked by eastern correspondents if there 
are no places in California where the honey crop is 
sure every season, and my reply is, yes. But the 
bees and fruit can not be kept together. We have 
good localities for bees where the business is stock 
and dairying, but the honey is of about the same 
quality as your buckwheat and goldenrod honey. 
In order to have genuine good honey, it must be 
made up in the mountains. There are a great many 
bees kept in Tulare and Kern Counties, and, in fact, 
many parts of the State; but in the two counties 
mentioned, where the bees and stock dre kept, they 
keep the fever and ague also; and I have always 
said that I would not live in an ague country, and I 
say so yet. Thousands of stocks of bees, no doubt, 
will starve to death this coming winter, and those 
that just barely rnb through will be entirely wo:th- 
less until they are requeened; for a stock of bees 
kept in a starving condition for 6 months ruins the 
prolificness of that queen ever after; at least, that 
was my experience with the first lot of bees in this 
State. E. GALLUP, 
Santa Ana, Cal., Sept. 5, 1882. 


000 
A RAMBLING TALK ABOUT QUEEN- 


CAUTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS BY FRIEND DOOLITTLE. 


AVING received a number of queens through 
the mails the past season, by way of exchange 
and otherwise, I thought a description of 

some of them and their contents, as well as to 

compare their merits as law-abiding cages, would 
not be amiss at this time. I may also make a few 
remarks as to the condition of the queens and bees 
when received, and also in regard to candy for 
mailing-cages. At the outset I will say, that not 
one of the cages received, of the many different 
styles, is according to the ruling of the Postmaster- 

General, and some are in open violation of the law 

forbidding liquids being carried in the mails. The 

first cage received, which I will call No. 1, was what 
is known as the Peet cage, as made by J. H. Nellis, 
having atin slipping in grooves on one side, and 

wire cloth on the other, over which was nailed a 

thin board having 44-inch blocks under it at each 

end. This cage was provisioned with what is known 
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as the Viallon candy, and came over 1000 miles the 
fore part of May. Not a bee was dead, and the can- 
dy was soft and fresh as when mie. Enough was 
left (not eaten) to last them twice as long as they 
had been en route. The next two queens I received 
were in the same style cages; but instead of using 
the Viallon candy, a candy made of white sugar was 
used in connection with a tin water-bottle. The first 
of these had leaked water so that the candy had be- 
come soft, and the bees and queen were half buried 
in soft candy, dying probably in less than half a day 
after being ma‘ied. The second contained all dead 
bees, caused by the candy and water-bottle getting 
loose and pounding the bees to death. One of these 
queens was replaced; but although I returned the 
cage, bees and all, to the other, and have written 
him twice, it seems to be of no use, as he does not 
reply. The next was in a Peet cage as made by A. I. 
Root, which I will call No. 2, which is so well known 
that it needs no description. What these bees had 
as food I do not know, for all was consumed, and 
the bees were s0 weak that they could hardly stan! 
up. After giving them some honey they soon reviv- 
ed and were as lively as crickets. The next was re- 
ceived in the same kind of a cage with Viallon can- 
dy, and were in splendid condition — not a dead bee, 
and all bright and clean. Then came one in a cage 
made of a 1-lb. section box, which I will call No. 3. 
This contained candy made of white sugar, and a 
very large water-bottle. About 30 bees were put in 
with the queen, one-fourth of which were dead. The 
queen was alive and all right. Next I received a 
queen in a very large cage (No. 4), made by boring 
two 2-inch auger-holes in a block of wood, and cut- 
ting a passage-way for the bees from one to the 
other. In one of the apartments was a sponge filled 
with honey to which the bees had access. There 
were two dead bees in the cage, and the rest were a 
little smeared with honey, but not enough to harm 
them. After this I received two more in No. 2 
cages, one of which was in bad condition, as all were 
dead except the queen and two bees. This cage was 
provisioned with Viallon candy, which was so hard 
the bees could not eat it. Next, about Sept. 8, I re- 
ceived by the same mail a queen from W. Z. Hutch- 
inson, in his cage, and one from I. R. Good in the 
cage he prefers. Both were provisioned with the 
Good candy. I call the names of these two gentle- 
men, because we have so lately heard from them. 
In friend Hutchinson’s cage (No. 5) I found a dead 
bee wedged into each little hole which Jeads to the 
feed, and the remainder of the bees were nearly 
starved from not being able to get at the feed. Up- 
on getting the dead bees from the feed-hkoles, those 
ulive made arush for the feed, which showed that 
they had not partaken of food for some time. 

In the cage from friend Good (No. 6), which is 
simply a block with 3 one-inch auger-holes bored in- 
to it, with two of the holes cut together, and a hole 
made in the partition (which separates the third 
from the others), so that the bees can have access to 
the feed therein. Nota bee was dead, and all were 
as lively as could be. However, the honey had es- 
caped from the sugar, sufficiently to daub the out- 
side of the opposite end of the cage from which the 
bees were, so as to make it any thing but pleasant 
for the rest of the mail. One other thing: After the 
bees suck the honey from the granulated sugar in 
this kind of candy, the grains of sugar rattle out of 
the cages, which makes quite a nuisance in the 
mail-pouches, Again, all of these cages had but a 





single wire cloth on them, while, according to page 
121 of A. B. J. for 1880, the law requires a ‘double 
wire screen, the gauze surface being 4 inch apart ’”’ 
on each cage, as the conditions to secure the lawful 
sending of queens through the mails. 

Once more, the same page says, that “sugar, asa 
feed for the bees,”’ shall be used, while liquids in all 
forms are forbidden passage in the mails. Hence it 
will be seen that all but the Viallon candy, which I 
have spoken of, are in open violation of the postal 
laws. On page 181, A. B. J. for 1880, I find these very 
reasonable words: “If one deviation from the re- 
quirements of the postal law be permiited, why not 
another, or many of them? And then any regula- 
tion describing the cage to be admitted in the mails 
isafarce! If we attempt to use any other cage than 
one having a ‘double wire screen,’ having \ of an 
inch between the two pieces of wire cloth, we shall 
soon see the ruling of the department reversed, and 
the mails for ever closed against bees and queens.”’ 

Would it not be well for us as queen-breeders to 
heed the above? The cage I prefer is the one de- 
scribed on the above page (181), but having a double 
wire screen by placing a piece of wire cloth over the 
whole. I also prefer the Viallon candy; but as the 
recipe of the same as given in GLEANINGS is rather 
indefinite, I have experimented till I have a recipe 
which gives a candy which is right every time. I 
will here give it for the benefit of the readers of 
GLEANINGS: Take a stew-pan and put therein 24 
ounces of pulverized sugar, 8 ounces dark-brown 
sugar, and one ounce of flour, when all should be 
well stirred and mixed together. Now add 8 ounces 
of good thick honey, and the same number of ounces 
of water, stirring alltogether. Place ona moderate- 
ly hot stove and stir till it boils, when it is to boil 
one minute. Take from the stove, and set ina basin 
of cold water, stirring briskly till it begins to thick- 
en, when it should be taken outof the water. Now 
stir till it is about blood warm, when it is to be pour- 
ed into the cages. The above will fill 80 cages. If 
you wish less, use less of each part in the same pro- 
portion. Set the cages away 12 hours, when they 
will be hard enough to use, and will keep soft 
enough for safe shipping for two months. 

As atest, [sent a cueen in exchange to a person, 
and he sent his queen back in the same cage on the 
same candy, when I sent still another queen to a 
distant party in the same, and all went without a 
dead bee. I have had splendid success with this 
cage and candy, with the exception of an exchange 
I made with friends Heddon and Hutchinson, both 
of whom reported every bee alive and in fine con- 
dition, except the queen, and she was dead. I hard- 
ly think the candy had aught to do with the matter; 
but of course I can not tell. Although I have used 
cages of different makes the past season, I have 
settled down to the conclusion that hereafter I shall 
use only a cage and candy, which conforms to our 
postal laws, as does the above. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Sept. 20, 1882. 


I would call attention to two points in the 
above article. First, friend D. criticises us 
because we have éomplied with the spirit of 
the postal ruling, rather than the letter of 
the same. The letter said double wire 
cloth, and was so stated because two sheets 
of wire cloth were needed to protect the 
clerks surely against stings. We soon dis- 
covered this was a very unsafe way; for if a 
sharp corner were thrust into the wire cloths, 
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they offered but a very feeble resistance. 
By using one thickness of wire cloth, and a 
stout board over it, with a groove to admit 
air, we secured all the ruling asked for, 
much more efliciently, with safety to the 
bees, and it is easier for us to make and at- 
tach. 1 feel sure we have a right to do this, 
and I am guite willing to submit the matter 
to the P. M.G. Let every one who sends 
out queens take very great care that the cages 
shall be so no bees can ever get out into the 
mail-bags, or we shall surely lose the privi- 
lege we now enjoy. 

I am glad friend D. has mentioned about 
the honey from the Good candy soaking 
through the paper and wood, and making 
the package a little suspicious, to say noth- 
ing more. I noticed the same thing, and 
was thinking of a remedy, when the follow- 
ing came from our wide-awake friend Hay- 
hurst:— , 

I mail you to-day a dollar queen, in a cage that I 
like. It obviates the waste of honey from the “Good” 
feed, which sometimes soaks through the wood of 
ordinary cages, and daubs the mail matter. 

E. M. HAYAURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 19, 1882. 

In the case mentioned above, the ‘‘ Good 
candy ”’ was all in a little tin tube, 4-inch in 
diameter, and 1? long. One end of the tube 
was left open, and into this the bees crawled 
and helped themselves. ‘Che cage was clean 
and dry; and although I kept the bees in it 
a week after it was received, none have died, 
and no sugar rattles out. One step more, 
and I won’t offer any more improvements 
for some time. We al! know that tin will in 
time rust, and that no metal is quite as 
clean and pure as glass. Well, we will bring 
back our discarded little glass bottles, but 
throw away the corks, fill them with granu- 
lated sugar, then drop in all the honey it will 
absorb. I am inclined to think a single bot- 
tle full will carry a queen and a dozen bees 
over to Italy, and we will give it a trial at 
once. Here is something from friend Good 
in regard to the matter: — 

On last Saturday I returned your Pect cage to you 
with bees in, your kind of feed removed from one of 
the feed-chambers, and my kind of feed put in, so 
you can see which feed the bees will take first. I 
have not the time, friend R., nor the tools, to make 
one of your kind of cages, but I think it will work 
all right if you bore the small holes, that are to hold 
the feed, far enough from the two, then make a 
small opening to admit the bees to the feed. The 
main thing is, to get the feed just right; if too much 
honey is put in, it will run out of the cage, and per- 
haps daub the bees; if not enough honey, the bees 
will dig it to pieces, as you say, and let the sugar 
rattle out of the cages. I believe you will have your 
cages all arranged to take my kind of feed before 
this reaches you; and if you will use it one season I 
will venture to say, that it will be worth many dol- 
lars to you. But I positively refuse taking the $5.00 
you so kindly offer me. If you wish to give me, or 
pay me for the idea, you may at some time give me 
a small space in GLEANINGS, for kind words from 
some of my customers; if you do not wish to do that, 
it will be all right, as I shall be amply paid by know- 
ing that I have been of some use to my brothers, 
and by receiving such letters as the following is an 
extract from :— 





The twelve queens were received in the very best 
of condition — not a dead bee in either cage; friend 
G., you are boss on shipping queens. 

Dresden, Texas. B. F. CARROLL. 

Say, did you ever sendtwelve queens that distance 
and get word back, “‘ not a dead bee in either cage’’? 
Yes, I think you have, and you know how it makes 
one feel to receive such word. This is. not intended 
for publication, by any means. 

Nappanee, Ind., Sept. 11, 1882. I. R. Goon. 


I know it was not written for publication, 
friend G., but as I know all will be glad to 
hear a word from the man who has given us 
this new bee-feed, I have taken the liberty 
to put it in. The Viallon candy was un- 
touched in the cage mentioned, and the 
bees had lived entirely on the other, yet the 
greater partof itremained still. It is a rather 
nice point to get in just honey enough, and 
no more, and I think the little glass vial wil! 
just fix it. That is, too much will do no 
harm. The contraction at the neck prevents 
the feed from ytd 2 out, even though it be 
quite soft, and it also prevents the sugar 
from rattling out, because the glass can not 
absorb the honey and let the sugar get dry, 
as the wood does. Since my suggestion was 
printed (on another column) in regard to us- 
ing this candy for winter, I see the editor of 
A. B. J. has also spoken of the same. 


cr pp 
A GLASS HONEY-PAIL. 


ONE MORE ‘‘ NEW THING UNDERTIIESUN.”’ 


ITTLE tin pails seem to be the favorite 
package for honey, because somehow 
everybody seems to have such a fancy 

for every thing in the shape of a pail or bas- 

ket, or, in fact, any thing with a handle to 
it, to carry it by. It may be that thoughts 
of the * little chicks” at home (who have as 
great a fancy for little tin pails as have the 
twins at friend egg resregpenly have some- 
thing to do with the little pail getting the 
preference over the jar or tumbler; for what 
child is there who would not take a pail in 
oreference to a tumbler or jar? Well, you 

now of late we have found the honey can 
be kept in a liquid state, and therefore we 
want glass to make it show to advantage. 

Can we have a glass pail? <A few days ago | 

saw the following on a card:— 

Iam using a %-pint jelly-cup with screw cap and 
handle, the neatest thing I ever saw for honey. | 
have had a good crop of honey nearly all sold; bees 
in good shape for winter (all in chaff hives). 

Bell Branch, Mich., Sept 11, 1882. M. H. Hont. 


I wrote at once to friend 
Hunt, asking for sample, and 
here itis; but I am sorry ! 
have not as yet learned any 
thing in 2, gk to the price 
of it. I will let you know in 
next Juvenile. e bail turns 
down, to be out of the way 
when packed, and I presume 
with rubbers the jar can be 
made as tight as the Mason 
jars. The cover screws 01, 
5 of course, like the Mason 
jars, so no accident can happen by its com- 
ing off. 


—1 


THE NEW GLASS 
HONEY-PAIL. 
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ARE THE CYPS AHEAD? 


MORE ABOUT THE QUEEN THAT GAVE THE 700 LBS. 
OF HONEY. 

fp iP! hip! Hold on, friend Heddon, before you 
ol dive into a poor fellow and dissect him from 
—_ head to foot. My dear sir, I did not claim 
the greatest yield from 4 colonies the progeny of 4 
queens, but my record was from a single colony. 
When I sent my old sombrero in the air with the 
shout “ Eureka!’’ for the Cyprians, I was honest in 
believing my record was the best. I claim that my 
record to-day is nearly 100 lbs. better than the best 
from a single colony. Let me examine my apiary 
register, and I find the mother to my big-colony 
queen (the A. I. Root $1 Cyprian of Aug., 1880) leads 
out a swarm April 8; six days later, an after-swarm; 
next day, another after-swarm to which [I gave two 
frames of brood, the other two only one on wired 
fdn. to fillthe hive. June 1lth the o'd (Root) queen 
comes out again with alarge swarm, and four days 
later an after-swarm, to which I gave two frames of 
hrood and 8 wired fdn. frames. The next day, 16th, 
No. 2 swarm sent out alarge swarm. I now cut out 
all queen-celis to prevent any further swarms, and 
from these seven Cyprian colonies, all from one, I 
extracted, up to Aug. 8th, alittle over 1000 lbs. of 
well-ripened mint honey, which I think equal to 
white clover. As before stated, I was unable, for 
want of means and help, to get over 15 or \4 of the 
honey that my bees could have stored. I am fully 
satisfied, that had I worked these seven colonies as 
I did my big colony, I could have taken a ton of ex- 
tracted honey. 

Dr. Farley, of Raleigh, Navarro Co., Texas, has a 
colony I sold to R. A. High that has sent out 9 
swarms, and the old queen takes the tenth swarm to 
the woods, and from these I think he told me he had 
taken about 1200 lbs. extracted and comb honey; 
and now I will give you what the big colony has 
done up to Sept 8. 

At date of last report, - - - - 700 1bs. 
July 30, extracted 3 upper stories, - 8&4 
and removed 2 stories, leaving 20 frames. 
Aug. 23, from one story (upper) extracted - 491bs, 
Aug. 29, * - 22 ib3. 
Sept. 8. _We inet had 3 rainy days since Aug. 
29, and cloudy, damp weather for the past 
week, From one story (upper) extracted 18 Ibs. 
Allow for uncapping and waste, - _ 


Grand total - - 800 Ibs. 
They had left not less than 40 Ibs. in the lower 
story; and I am satisfied they will fill the top story 
again, and will go into winter quarters with not less 
than 70 lbs. I lost about 15 or 20 colonies by running 
to the woods; sold 9 full colonies; have 97 full col- 
onies and 15 small ones; have taken over 6000 Ibs. of 
extracted and comb honey, and not less than 5000 
lbs. now in my yard, all from 36 colonies, spring 
count. 
Let us sum up: 


The first 700 lbs. sold @ 15 cts. - - 
100 Ibs. sold @ 12% cts. - * xf < 


Total - - - - - $117.50 
The ret proceeds of one hive of bees for 1882. 
Many thanks, friend Doolittle, for your amis criti- 
cism, and you will see that,— 
“Away here in Texas, the sun dg so brightly, 
The stars in their beauty appe 
The full moon in splendor iHamines the night, 
And bees gather honey all the year.” 


Dresden, Tex., Sept. 9, 1882. B. F. CARROLL. 


$105.09 
12.50 














AN ENTHUSIASTIC A B C SCHOLAR. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT SOME OF THE LESSONS HE 


LEARNED. 





AM an A BC scholar, and love to read the re- 
W ports from others more advanced in this inter- 
; esting pursuit. Butafter reading friend Pond’s 
communication in Sept. GLEANINGS, page 446, 1 
thought I could make quite a different report. I 
huve at last come to a realizing sense of the fact, 
that keeping all colonies strong makes all the differ- 
ence (many times) between a fair surplus crop, and 
no surplus atall. I purchased my first colony of 
bees (blacks) in a box hive, in April, 1878. I knew 
nothing about bees, but began to study into the sub- 
ject; got hold of a copy of GLEANINGS, got the bee 
fever, purchased an imported Italian queen, a lot of 
hives, several colonies of bees, and in the spring of 
1880 had 12 fair colonies. I increased to over 30, al- 
though your advice, as well as that of others, was to 
make haste slowly. I thought I knew—well, con- 
siderable (if not more), and thought perhaps I 
should prove an exception, and get along all right. 
Many of my 30 colonies were mere nuclai, and you 
can guess the result of the winter of 1880-"81. I had 
five weak colonies left. I bought four good colo- 
nies, sold one, and last spring had ten colonies, most 
of them rather weak. The spring was very wet and 
cold, so 1 had to feed, and kept them breeding as 
fast as possible, treating them according to friend 
Doolittle’s method, as given in the A. B. J. last 
spring. By the time fruit-blossoms opened, my 
strongest colony, No. 10, had ten frames well filled 
with brood, and I have taken from them, up to Sept. 
5, over 90 lbs. of honey, 20 ibs. comb, the rest ex- 
tracted, and five frames of brood and bees, giving 
them empty combsin return. I shall probably get 
15 or 20 lbs. more if the weather continues warm the 
rest of this month. I get 25 cts. for extracted and 30 
for comb; $2.00 worth of granulated sugar will 
make syrup enough to winter them. 

My 10 colonies have increased to 15 good ones, and 
I have taken, to date, 450 lbs. honey, mostly extract- 
ed, and expect at least 100 lbs. more. I have not fed 
them at all since fruit-bloom commenced; have had 
drones flying all summer, and plenty of them now 
with drone brood in most of the hives. I think they 
have done very well for this section. Of course, we 
don’t get such yields as you do out west, or down in 
Texas. Wehave no basswood, and but very little 
white clover, in this vicinity. After fruit-bloom 
came blueberry blossoms, and my bees were very 
busy on them. Then comes white clover, which 
kept them breeding, and gave some surplus; then 
sumac, of which there is not a great quantity here; 
then came buckwheat, of which there was, without 
doubt, as many as two acres within reach of my bees, 
and the weather has been so dry it did not amount 
tomuch, They are now working on goldenrod right 
merrily, I assure you. I find I can get much more 
honey by extracting clean from the brood-chamber, 
because, although the honey-flow has been continu- 
ous, it has not come in with arush; and after they 
have the brood combs well filled they will not exert 
themselves to store surplus outside, as they will to 
fill up after it is all taken out. 

I shall winter entirely on granulated-sugar syrup. 
Of the four or five colonies I fed syrup in the fall of 
1880, all lived; nearly all the rest died. I nearly for- 
got to mention that one of my neighbors has taken 
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ever 70 Ibs. comb honey from one colony this season, 
stored in 1-lb. sections in wide frames each side of 
brood-nest. I found, while extracting last week, 
that a part of the honey was candied in the cells— 
eomething I have never seen before. 

I would say to friend Thorn, my bees have worked 
on sumac blossoms every year since I commenced 
bee-keeping. Any time from morning till night I 
could count from one to ten bees on nearly every 
bunch of blossoms. I think they must get consider- 
able honey from it. R. J. Fox. 

Natick, Middlesex Co., Mass., Sept. 18, 1882. 


umm ee 
FRIEND BOOMHOWER’'S REPORT. 


ALSO HIS IDEAS ABOUT SEVERAL MATTERS. 


most unfavorable seasons ever experienced 
by bee-keepers in this State, especially in 
this part. The commencement was cold and wet, 
with cold rains nearly every day untilabout the first 
of July. With July came a little more favorable 
weather, and colonies that had good care were in 
fair condition for storing surplus; and had it not 
been for the extensive drought that set in July 
5th, a good and satisfactory crop of honey would 
have been sccured. But as it was, the red clover, 
which began to yield honey freely, was soon closed 
by the extremely dry hot weather. 
MELILOT, OR SWEET CLOVER. 
This was not so much affected, and to this valua- 
- ble plant we are indebted for what little honey we 
have, asit gave our bees work through July, when 
every thing failed, and kept them at work, breeding 
and getting ready for buckwheat, which usually 
commences to bloom the first of August; but as I 
have before stated, the extreme drought kept it, 
and so affected the buckwheat that, with the excep- 
tion of some fields that were cultivated upon wet or 
moist land, it was not of much good for bees; and 
as this is our main dependence for a fall crop, we 
have been disappointed, and therefore must be con- 
tented with but little. Although the season has 
been a short and poor one, it has not passed without 
teaching us some good lessons in this our favorite 
pursuit. 


Ya ost a doubt, this has been one of the 


OVERSTOCKING. 

I think we are benefited somewhat by having once 
in a while one of these short and poor seasons; it 
teaches us that there is danger of getting too many 
bees in one place, and also that it is not a good idea 
to count the chickens before they are hatched. 
Now, here is a subject that is, Iam afraid, not being 
taken into consideration as much as it ought to be 
by bee-keepers; that is overstocking a locality with 
too many bees; and I think that where there are 10 
bees for every blossom, it is not quite as good as it 
would be if there were 10 b!ossoms toonebee. Here 
in our locality are over 700 colonies of bees working 
on the same ground, and those that are surrounded 
have not done nearly as well as those occupying the 
grounds upon the outside. A yard of only 23 colo- 
nies, located out 2 miles, has made more honey than 
170 colonies located here in the village, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by other bees. Now, why this 
difference, if we are not overstocked? In good sea- 
sons, or in a season like 1881, we would not have 
been very muzh affected; but like the one just 
passed, we can clearly see that there have been too 
many bees; and the result is, it has not been very 





profitable to any of us; and my advice upon this im- 
portant question is, do not overstuck your locality, 
and intrude upon grounds that are already occupied 
by parties who have an older right. 

HOW FAR WILL BEES WORK TO ADVANTAGE? 

Much has been written upon this subject, and | 
have come to the conclusion, and have clearly satis- 
fled myself, that bees will not work to advantage, 
nor even fly the distances that are claimed by some 
writers: Some claim that bees work from choice 
from 3 to 4 miles, and some have gone so far as to 
claim that they will fly 7 miles to obtain honey: 
Now, my idea is, that this is all a mistake, and I hon- 
estly believe that, if a colony of bees had to depend 
upon going 7 miles to obtain food, they would be ex- 
terminated in less than one week. My opinion is, 
that whoever locates his bees so that they are obliged 
to tly from 4 to 7 miles to obtain their supplies, will 
get severely disappointed, and make the busines a 
failure in a very short time. 

EXPERIENCE WITH COMB FDN. 

From what I read, there is much said in regard to 
the different makes and kinds of fdn. now used. In 
the last four years I have given this matter much 
thought, and no little time have I spent in experi- 
menting. I have used and experimented with near- 
ly every make—that without wire and that with, and 
the result is, that I think it a bill of expense to use 
or make wired fdn. After using all kinds, I have 
chosen the fdn. made upon the Olm mill. With this 
I have no trouble with any sagging, and I have used 
it extensively the past two seasons. I also have 
used several hundred sheets made on A. I. Root’s 
mill, and never had a sheet sag or fall down. The 
reason I like the Olm fdn. best, is because it makes 
such a beautiful and perfect side wall, the cells being 
nearly high enough for the receiving of eggs as soon 
as it is taken from the mill, and the ease and rapid- 
ity that fdn. can be made upon it. After the ma- 
chine is started I can use it all day with nothing but 
cold water. After using the Olm mill for two years, 
T am perfectly satisfied with it, and could not be in- 
duced to exchange for any other make; and as for 
wired fdn., I claim it is expensive; and if the sheets 
are properly put into the frames, and used as I do, 
good fdn. is better without wire than with. 

F. BOOMHOWER. 

Gallupville, N. Y., Sept., 1882. 

May I suggest a little more charity, friend 
B., in your remarks about the distance bees 
fly ? Friend March has given us plain clear 
proof, as it seems to me, that bees may fly 7 
miles, or even more, for stores. I should be 
sorry to have one of our friends say any 
thing that might reflect on another. I hearti- 
ly agree with you, in thinking it not advisa- 
ble to locate bees, expecting them to pros- 
per, when they have even four miles to fy. 
asarule. Our bees seldom work profitably 


when they fly over about 24 miles, as nearly 


as I can determine. —Wiring fdn. is by no 
means solely for the purpose of preventing 
sagging while the cells are being built out. 
It is that the combs may ever after stand 
ores and handling, in any kind of weath- 
er. I am very glad indeed to hear so good a 
report of the mills you mention, but I more 
than half suspect I could make fdn. that 
would not sag, on almost any of the mills 
now in the market. The shape of the cell 
has, of course, something to do with it, but 
it is an easy matter for the maker to alter 
his punch, so as to make any kind of cell his 
customer may order. 
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GOOD HONEY AND GOOD QUEENS. | 


A Plain, Practical, Common-sense Article. 


PUTTING UP REFRACTED ILONEY. 


new queen introduced late in the fall, rushed up to 
the front this spring. What we want is a select 
tested queen of this kind at the head of every colo- 
ny. How are we to get this? I know of only one 


| way; that is, to raise or buy them, and test them 


{1 


aw shall we do it? This is an important mat- 
‘ ter; for whatever may be said of the coming 
— bee, there seems now to be little doubt that | 
extracted honey will be the honey of the future; it is | 
being produced in larger quantities, and is coming 
more and more into demand. The American Bee | 
Journal, and several respected authorities, state that | 


— 


the best test of pure honey is, that it granulates in | 
cold weather, and they hint that consumers should 
beware of honey in glass jars which does not candy. | 
This seems to be a little hard on some of us who | 
have thus put up our honey for years. But as we | 

know that their tin-can solid honey can not stand in | 
the market with pure liquid honey in glass jars, we 
can afford to be patient under such insinuations. | 
What the people want is pure liquid honey, and | 

this they can have. The guarantee of purity must | 
be the character and name of the producer. 

About 14 years ago I put up my crop in glass jars, | 
and had it all granulate. What a job I had heating | 
itand emptying the bottles! The next year I put | 
about half a barrel of white-clover honey into a cop- | 
per kettle, and brought it to the boil, and ruined it. 
But I noticed that the change of color and taste did 
not take place until it had nearly reached the boiling | 
point. Thinking that honey heated, but not boiling | 
hot, when sealed up might keep without granula- | 
tion, I tried again, and succeeded. For thirteen | 
years I have pursued this method, heating the hon- | 
ey, but not enough to injure it, and sealing it in 
glass jars while hot. I also found that it was not | 
very important to have any particular degree of 
heat. Last summer I made some experiments, put- | 
ting up some at 180, some at 160, some at 140 degrees. 
It all kept equally well; but that put up at 180° had | 
a slightly scalded taste, but not enough to injure it. | 
I want to try some this summer at lower degrees of | 
heat, and find just how warm honey must be when | 
sealed up, to keep it from candying. The one thing | 
necessary is to have the air all expelled before it is 
sealed. Now, as we cen get 140 or perhaps 160 de- | 
grees of heat without fire, the next thing to do is to 
learn to put our honey in glass without putting it on | 
the fire. Now, can this be done? Two ways occur | 
tome. In both ways a tight box is needed, in which | 
to set the jars to be heated after they are filled. 
Where steam is to be had, a pipe can be run through 
the box to get the required heat. When steam is not | 
accessible, the box can have a glass cover like a hot- | 
bed, and put in the sun any warm day. My ther- | 
mometer set in the sun, rose to 156° last summer: 
under glass it would have gone higher. On eur | 
bright day in summer, we cnn probably get enough | 
heat to warm honey sufficiently to keep it from 
granulating, if sealed up while warm. 

QUEENS. 

Much depends on the queen. Who has not found 
here and there in his apiary a colony which far out- 
strips the mass, while others straggle in the rear? 
Different causes may contribute to this result, but 
the one cause, always operative, is the character of 
the queen, For instance, I have a colony which for 
three years, during the lifetime of one queen, was 
in the vanguard; this year, with a new queen intro- 
duced last fall, it is among the stragglers. Another 


| ing for honey rather than queens. 


| business to keep them. 





colony which for three years was in the rear, with a 


, ourselves, ard kill all poor queens and all which are 


only fair'y good; and keep on testing and killing, 
until we get a first-rate queen in every hive. This 
| killing of queens, especially fairly good ones, is sad 
work; but there is no other way to the best results, 


| Suppose a man has 50 colonies with 15 first-rate 
| queens, 20 fairly good, and 15 below the average. 
| Suppose he raises this summer from his best queens, 
| say 120. He may sell them as dollar queens, and net, 


say, $100. That would be doing well, if he is work- 
Now, instead of 
selling his young queens, suppose he keeps and tests 
them, and out of the 120 he gets 35 first-rate queens. 
Suppose he kills off all the poorest of his old queens, 
| and those that are only fairly good, and the 85 young 
ones, rejected, 120 in all killed, and secures for each 
| Of his 50 colonies a select tested queen. He makes 
| nO money on queens this summer; but will he not, 


| in the years to come, get his money back? The man 


| who has done this, and who has followed it up for 
| years, is the man from whom I should like to buy 
| queens. Where does he live? Don’t all speak at 
| once. I am working on this plan this summer. 

Last year I bought, from different parties, tested 
queens. They were tested, evidently, only with ref- 
erence to purity. Only about one out of three of 
them is really first-rate in allrespects. Iwill buy no 
| more tested queens unless they are also tested with 
reference to vigor, fertility, hardiness, and honey- 
producing qualities of their workers. Queens of 
this kind are worth many times the price of a dollar, 
or ordinarily tested queens. Dollar queens from re- 
liable parties yield about the same proportion — one 
first-rate queen in three; the only difference is, that 
some of them produce hybrids. Inferior queens are 
just as likely to mate with Italian drones as the su- 
perior ones. It is about time for us to stop keeping 
or selling to others every thing we can raise in the 
shape of a queen-bee. 1 am killing this summer, to 


| make room for others, queens which I might have 


sold as tested Italian queens, fairly good ones too, 


| and a good deal better than some I recently bought 


at $3.00 and $5.00 apiece. I do not expect to pay 
| $5.00 nor $3.00 nor $2.00 again for a queen, and find 
| her pure, but—worthless! I dislike to pinch the 
| head off a $5.00 queen, but sometimes it is a losing 
When we get first-rate 
| queens in every colony, we need not trouble our- 
| selves about not being able to control the fertiliza- 
| tion of young queens. Good drones will be plentiful, 
| and the young queens can make their own selection, 
and will no doubt do it as nicely as any man could 
do. 

Much depends on the drones as well as on the 
queen. An inferior queen, well mated, will cast bet- 
ter queens than a superior one mated with a less 
vigorous drone; at least, that is the only way I can 
account for the fact, that the queens I raised last 
summer from my best queen and colony were not 
at all equal to those from a beautiful queen in an- 
other colony, which was never strong in bees, and 
gathered no surplus honey. Buta superior queen 
well mated is the one to raise queens from. This 
can be ascertained only by thoroughly testing her 
royal daughters. Every queen should be thus test- 
ed before we raise many queens from her, either 
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for ourselves or others. And we should never sell 
to others what we would not not keep for ourselves. 
Milroy, Pa., July 5, 1882. J. W. WnHre. 


Just the thing exactly, friend W., Loth on 
queens and extracted honey. I have before 
stated that our customers are partial to hon- 
ey in its liquid state,and I have given direc- 
tions in the A Bb C for keeping honey in its 
liquid state by corking it while hot, with a 
cork soaked in melted wax, and I had also 
found out how easy it is to injure the honey 
by heating it a little too much, but it never 
before occurred to me that the heat of the 
sun could be sufficient to bring about this 
very desirable non-candying property. Why, 
the idea opens a great field for the sale of 
extracted honey. You are right, friend W.; 
extracted honey is rapidly coming into favor. 

Your remarks in regard to the plan to be 
followed to get queens for honey are more to 
the point, to my notion, than any thing I 
have ever before seen in print. It is simply 
to test them for honey — the only thing, or 
almost the only thing, that is of any rea) im- 
portance, when we sum it all up. I agree 
with you, that the greater part of the tested 
queens are not tested for much more than 
color and gentleness of the workers. Our 
select tested queens, we try to test in regard 
to the ability of the bees to gather stores ; 
but it is a long job, and I fear very few of 
them would come up to your standard. Our 
red-clover queen was selected from over two 
hundred, just because of the honey her bees 
would gather, and our recent honey-queen 
was selected from over four hundred in the 
same way. but only just this week, the 
find some bees among her 
show the third yellow band 


boys say mer 
progeny whic 

with a suspicious faintness. Now, shall we 
let all her extra energy go as of no account, 
just for this one little matter of color? I tell 


you, if I were going to rear bees for geome 
and nothing else, I do not know but I would 
just as soon have her that way as any other. 

One other point, friend W. You state that 
you have had extra-good queens from one 
you know was very poor, and vice versa. 
Well, are you sure it was the drone that 
caused this unexpected result? May it not 
be, that if we could pick our drones as well 
as queens, we should find just about such re- 
sults? By way of encouragement, I would 
say that I once reared some queens from one 
so poor she could never keep up a decent nu- 
cleus, and the young queens were all just as 
bad, or even worse. 


> +¢¢ @a——$_____—_ 


THE DEANE SYSTEM FOR SECTION 
BOXES. 


AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE PLAN GIVEN 
129, MARCH NUMBER. 


Gren making some recent improvements to the 


ON PAGE 


new Deane system for comb honey, friend 

Root writes to know how about the expense of 
the hoop iron, ete. The improvements corsist in 
having the observing-glass in the clamp 14x14 in., 
and clamping the cases together by means of 3-16 
iron rods with thumb-nuts. I regard friend Root’s 
objections to the wires that I formerly used as just, 
for they were frail; but the action of this thumb- 
nut is positive; and after tightening the nut you 





can handle the cases truly asa solid box. No dan- 
ger of the bottom-bar of case sagging, for the clamps 
hold the weight of the honey, and there is scarcely 
any weight on the bottom-bar. 

In my former article I spoke of sending the honey 
to market by placing thick brown paper on top and 
bottom, and nailing strips across; but I flad we may 
getathing so cheap that we may compromise its 
utility, and I would advise the following: After tak- 
ing the honey from the hive, take off the cases, 
place the sections side by side, 2t in number; clamp 
them firmly together by means of the rod and nut; 
have a bottom of \4-in. lumber, andatop of %-in. 
lumber; rabbet the sides of top }4x%, and let 14 in. 
go down on top of sections; then screw your top on, 
tack in the ends 444x103, to hold the sections in 
place, and the case is complete. Before tightening 
sections to nail on bottom and ends, put five strips 
4x4x4¥4 between two rows of sections so they wil! 
not shake in transit. 

Now, friend Root, for the comparative cost of the 
hoop-iron frames, etc., of the Deane system, and 
the broad frames, etc., of the — 

ROOT, OR SIMPLICITY SYSTEM. 


Nine wide frames @ 4c each,-  - tani - 36 
Three shipping-crates @30c each, - - - - 

Total, - - ions Tae le - - $1 26 
NEW DEANE SYSTEM. 


Three pairs of clamps with glass@12%c, - 

One *  * hoop-iron frames @ 6c, - - 
Two “* “ taps and rods @ 6c per pair, - 
Eighteen cases @ 1%c each, ~ - ~ - 27 
Top, bottoms, and ends, for 3 cases of 24 Ibs. each 37'4 


ae ee ee $1 26 
Balance in favor of nobody, -. - - 0 
This is the necessary furniture in the flat, for one 
hive of 72 lbs. of comb honey. Now, what have each 
of us left, after sending our honey to market? 
Friend Root has his nine wide frames, and I my 
two hoop-iron frames, taps, and rods, and 18 cases. 
Necessary cost to restock friend Root’s hive:— 
Three shipping-crates @ 30c, ~ - - - 9 
Necessary to restock mine:— 
Three pairs ofclamps@12%c, - - - - 
Three sets of bottoms, tops, and ends @ 12\4c, 


Total, SEER Tee ey ee 
Balance in my favor, - - jo er ae 

So you see, friend Root, the original cost of mine 
is the same as yours, while on the restock I beat you 
15c to the hive, and each of us has our honey in 24-1b. 
packages, the most salable shape; 5c reduction on 
the crate is bringing it somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of “give away the crate,’’ spoken of in JUVE- 
NILE GLEANINGS, August No., is it not, friend Root? 

A word about your former objections: The only 
two that I consider valid Ihave met with improve- 
ments, one of which, so far as I know, is yours; 
viz., the glass in the clamps. The other I think 
fairly belongs to me. If my memory serves me 
right, I don’t think I ever claimed the wires for 
trussing up the cases as new, for I think I gave 
friend Bingham the credit for that idea, in a former 
card to you, before the publication of my article in 
March last. Again, I would say that, with this sys- 
tem of mine, there is no necessity for either notch- 
ing or dovetailing the cases at the joints, provided 
you can nail the bottom-bar exactly in the corner of 
ends; but as this is difficult, I notch them for that 
purpose and no other. 

WHAT I CLAIM AS NEW. 
A case without a top-bar, to be used in either 


37% 


B72 


al aig te a % 
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prood-chamber or on top, and on'y 4 sections to the 

cace; a hoop-iron frame for suspending same in 

prood-chamber, and a tap and rod t» clamp same to- 

gether on top. C. H. DEANE. 
Mortonsville, Ky., Aug. 21, 1882. 


But, friend Deane, may I suggest that our 
arrangement, used as you have figured yours, 
will be mueh cheaper than to use the nine 
wide frames? ‘Take two wide frames, and 
then for the upper story use two of the com- 
bined shipping and honey crates, and we 
have, as the total expense for the 72 sec- 
tions, only two wide frames, 8c, and two 
empty erates, 47c, or 55c in all, in place of 
the $1.26. If we go in for cheapness, the 
fewer wide frames for sections the better; 
but as they hang right into an upper or low- 
er story, and hold separators just where 
wanted, a good many hold to them, in spite 
of the expense. As the Deane system is 
now before us, the public will soon decide 
which they want. Before another season we 
shall all have ample time to study well these 
points. Friend Crilly, of whom I have spo- 
ken in this number, sets his one-pound sec- 
tions right on the frames, and tiers them up 
two high, without any kind of a case or fix- 
tures, and he gets beautiful honey. 


i ———— 
HONEY-DEW. 


a SEND you some pawpaw leaves on which are 
" drops of some sweet substance, [I presume usu- 

ally called honey-dew, the large drops dripping 
from the tall trees; the small ones — well, I will not 
say how they came there. The woods are roaring 
with bees every day. My bees are storing honey, 
and building out fdn. in an unusual way for this 
time of year. The honey crop is light. 

H. R. BOARDMAN, 
East Townsend, Huron Co., O., Aug. 28, 1882. 


We have had the beaviest honey-dew in this part 
of the moral vineyard that the oldest men with 
whom I have talked ever saw, and it has lasted four 
weeks, and still continues, but not so heavily. It 


would have done you good to witnessit. Ihave seen 
a good many men’s theories on the same, and I had 
mine. I don’t think I can tell what produces it. It 
isa wonderful thing, and has made bees do a good 
many curious things. I heard of one man being 
away from home, and left a window open, and a run- 
away swarm went into his house and found a knot- 
hole in the ceiling, and went to work between the 
joists, and some others bad swarms go in between 
weather-boarding and studding, at a knot-hole. Lots 
of bees in the woods; one of my neighbors has found 
twelve colonies. A. J. WOOLVERTON. 
Hopkins, Nodaway Co., Mo., August, 1882. 


IT DROPS OFF THE LEAVES IN STRINGS. 

According to your suggestions, I have been in- 
vestigating the honey-dew question. For at least a 
month my bees have been gathering stores from the 
woods, and for some time I supposed there was 
some buckwheat field on beyond; but upon inquiry 
! learned that there was none sown this season for at 
least four or five miles in the direction of their 
flight. Then £ thought of the honey-dew. So, on 
the 4th of this month I had occasion to cross the 
woods, to which my bees appeared to go, when my 
attention was attracted by a loud humming in the 





trees. Upon examination I saw a beech-tree lit- 
erally alive with bees. The numbers were so great 
Tat first thought there might be a swarm in the 
tree; but after watching them a little while I dis- 
covered that they were gathering something from 
the leaves. I pulled down a limb, and the leaves on 
their upper sides were dotted and splashed over 
with aclear sticky fluid, which was very sweet to 
the taste. This I decided was the veritatle honey- 
dew, and also that it came from above, because that 
it was to be found on the upper surface of the 
leaves, and also that it had fallen, as the blotch had 
spread, or splashed; but how far from above it had 
its origin, I could not then determine. 

This morning I renewed my investigations, and 
found large quantities of honey-dew. leven found 
it on a limb, on which it had dropped and collected 
an inch and a half long, and evaporated till it was 
as stiffas very thick honey. I scraped enough off 
to make a bunch as big as a medium-sized bean, and 
the leaves of the trees looked in the sunlight as if 
they had been varnished. That which I found to- 
day was not so sweet as on the 4th of September. I 
found it in the largest quantities on the beech. I 
could sce very little on maple, or any other kind of 
timber. I invariably found limb or leaf lice close 
by, and in connection with it. Where the timber 
was entirely free from these ‘insects, the honey-dew 
was very scarce. 

A neighbor of mine, Mr. Bishop, tells me he found 
the oak leaves covered with it, and his bees left all 
else for it. Another neighbor told me that about 
the first of this month he found it on the grass in 
his woods pasture; he said it had the appearance of 
grease on the grass. Now, I never saw the lice on 
any kind of timber but beech, and I never found 
the dew very far away from the lice. I will send 
you some of the leaves. The leaves with the holes 
in, I got on the 4th inst., between one and two 
o’clock in the day; the others, about ten o’clock to- 
day, Sept. 13. R. McCrory. 

Jerome, Union Co., O., Sept. 13, 1882. 

Two pairs of beech leaves were inclosed in 
the above letter, so stuck together that, when 
separated, they drew the honey-dew out in 
strings, and it was as sweet to the taste as 
very thick honey right from the hives, for 
aught I could see. The honey-dew this sea- 
son has been unprecedented, and several 
samples have been sent. Mr. J. Pierce, of 
Granger, Medina Co., O., had some jars of it 
at the fair, nearly as black as tar, but the 
flavor was not unpleasant. We have a jar of 
it now, among our samples of honey. The 
taste is a sort of rich licorice sweet. It is 
not always so dark, for I have seen some 
honey - dew comb honey that was rather 
lighter in color than the average buckwheat 
honey. It seems now that the great bulk of 
the honey-dew at least, is the work of aphi- 
des. These insects feed upon the leaves of 
the trees, and convert the starch and woody 
fiber into sugar (or honey, et and the 
operation is not unlike that which he chem- 
ist performs when he converts sawdust into 
starch and then sugar, only they make a 
short cut in the business by chewing up the 
leaves and exuding the sweet water, which, 
striking on the limbs, is in just the right 
shape be evaporated by the hot summer 
sun, until it becomes thick honey ready for 
the bees. Yesterday I saw a lot of black 
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aphides on a stalk of buckwheat, and a lot 
of black ants were all over them, sucking 
the sweet juice as it exuded. These ants 
treat the aphides something as we do cows, 
for the cows eat the green herbage, and con- 
vert it into milk, and we follow them about 
for it, and draw it away as it collects. On 
the same ground, we need not spleen against 
honey from honey-dew, re} more than we do 
against milk from cows; for the process by 
which it is made in Nature’s laboratory is 
not so very unlike. Aside from the honey- 
dew from the aphides, we have it also asa 
vegetable secretion without the agency of 
animals at all. In this case the plant itself 
seems to make the change, and exude the 
honey, as in the case of the wheat, the catal- 
pa leaves, and other cases that have been re- 

orted during the past few months. The 
idea, that honey-dew rains down from the 
clouds, will hardly bear investigation as yet 
not that we doubt any of the statements, but 
that we think the observers were mistaken. 
A mist falls from the clouds, and it falls on 
the leaves that have this honey-dew dried 
upon their upper surfaces, and the bees are 
seen eagerly prada J it up; but I think 
every case will show that the dew, as it falls 
from the clouds, is pure water, and nothing 
more. ‘To prove it, catch the dew, mist, or 
fine rain, as the case may be, on a clean tin 
pan, away from any trees, and I think it will 
be water, and no sweet about it. 


—_————ED> 6+ ae 
BEES, BUSINESS, AND CHRISTIANITY. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT BUYING UP CONDEMNED 
STOCKS IN THE FALL. 


HAVE been a subscriber to GLEANINGS for over 
it a year. At the time I began to take it I was 
wondering if a man could be much of a busi- 
ness man and be a Christian. GLEANINGS has ans- 
wered it emphatically in the affirmative. It has done 
me a great deal of good, for I confess I was rather 
cold in regard to religion, although a professor of it. 
I began keeping bees one year ago last spring, 
with 2 swarms in box hives; had 3 in fall; traded for 
4 more; wintered the seven without loss, and in the 
spring I moved to this place (thinking it the best lo- 
cality in this part of the country), and traded a wag- 
on and. team for 30 colonies, and material for 24 
hives. Thespring and most of the summer has been 
very poor. Bees have made only enough to live on; 
but the last few weeks back they have been doing 
exceedingly well on goldenrod, wild sunflowers, and 
some other autumn flowers. I think [ may get hon- 
ey enough yet to amount to the price of team; have 
got about $100 now. I now have 52 colonies, includ- 
ing 5nuclei. There is a man near me who kills the 
increase of about 60 swarms every fall. Would it 
not pay me to get them (about 40 swarms), and take 
some of my surplus honey, which is in Langstroth 
frames, and with one or two frames of candy per 
colony, winter them through in a cellar well venti- 
lated? then in spring, if all my bees live, start an 
apiary in another place about six or eight miles 
from here. I intend to make bee culture my sole 
business. 
Do you think it would be safe to take so many? 
Would they winter on candy alone, with a few combs 
with candy, to cluster on? Would it not cost about 





$2.00 per swarm for candy? Should the candy be 
one-fifth flour? It would probab'y be quite cold be- 
fore I could get them. Wo. FULLER. 

Brookville, Wis., Sept. 8, 1882. 

Friend F., as I see it, there are few things 
more needed in this world than to bring re- 
ligion into business, and business into relig- 
ion. We want to do it, too, unflinchingly, 
even though some do insist that business js 
one thing and religion another. No matter 
what men may say, when they find a religion 
lived that makes men honest, and above any 
kind of prevarication, the men who have 
that religion will be eagerly sought for both 
by believers and unbelievers; and therefore 
the thing for us to do, if we do not wish the 
name of our Savior dishonored, is to make 
all our business transactions straight and 
sure. Itis often urged, that a Christian is 
as liable to have bad luck, and be unable to 
pay, as any other man. I do not believe 

his. A Christian has no right to take the 
chances that another man might; for if he 
fails, it is not his own dishonor he has to 
bear, but the dishonor of Christ our Lord. 
Therefore, friend F., unless you can well at- 
ford to lose the 40 swarms of bees you men- 
tion, if they should all die after feeding the 
$80 worth of sugar, do not go into it. If 
you are new at the business, try a few, say 
four or five, until you know what you can 
do. Don’t take any ventures and run risks, 
unless you can do it without inconvenienc- 
ing any other man. An old expert hand at 
the business could probably take the whole 
forty now, while it is warm, and make them 
winter, by giving them $2.00 worth of sugar 
each, but it should be done the very minute 
you get this. Perhaps I might say, instead 
of ‘‘ old and experienced,” a careful and thor- 
ough man, for 1 would to-day give more for 
these qualities than age or experience, where 
I could not have both. At present, i think 
I would omit the flour in preparing candy for 
winter. Asgranulated sugar stirred up with 
honey is proving to be the best bee-food for 
shipping bees, I should not wonder if it were 
the very best we can get for wintering. Will 
not friend Good and others help us to give it 
a thorough trial? It can be fed without any 
feeder.—Do not start a second apiary until 
you can surely and safely manage the first 
one. Bees can be wintered successfully on 
candy alone. I have done it repeatedly. 


THE SWARMS! OH, THE SWARMS! 


SOME SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO THE CAUSES OF 
EXCESSIVE SWARMING. 


FIND I have had, by actual tally, 167 natural 
i swarms this season from a start of 68 colonics. 

I also made about 15 colonies by division, 4 
number of them early, with intent to prevent 
swarming, and the net result was to increase the 
number of natural swarms instead of decreasing 
them. When swarming gets fashionable, both parts 
of a divided colony will send out swarms. To help 
in making things lively, I have had 35 cases, in addi- 
tion to the above, of swarms coming out and going 
back into the hive again. I have had 12 swarms 
come out in one day, and 5 swarms, or parts of 
swarms, tangled up in one mess, Change of season 
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seemed to bring little relief, as 31 of the swarms 
came in August, and one in September. 


| had hoped that many of my stands would refrain | 


from swarming, and that most of the remainder 
would be content with swarming once. My purpose 
has been to keep about a hundred colonies, so no at- 
tempt was made beforehand to provide for much 
more than that. It is putting it very mild, to say | 
that I was a little “rattled” by the way they made | 
me skip around, The sample hive you asked me to 
make never got made. The children’s colony, on | 
half-size section frames, got neglected, and I shall 

have butaslim report to make of it. I had com- 

menced again the attempt to make forty colonies | 
out of one, and had to drop that business after | 
reaching number five. Other experiments nev er | 
got begun atall. But the finalityis, that I've got | 

some honey and some experience, and — lots of bees. 

The 167 swarms were divided as follows: Ordinary | 
primes, 49; after-swarms, 88; primes, with virgin 
queens, 8; repeaters, 21; double repeaters, 1. As 
some of these terms are not in universal use, I will 
explain. A prime with virgin queen, results when a 
colony is deprived of a queen in swarming-time. Of 
course, they. rear several, and may swarm, when the 
second one emerges. A ‘‘repeater’’ is aswarm with 
a fertile queen emerging from a new colony, or 
from an old one that has already cast one series of | 
swarms the current year. Only 4 of the 167 got | 
away, I believe. One of these was lost by being left | 
in the tree too long. I was tired, and had some tink- 
ering to do, and why should I hurry? Two were 
first seen or heard when breaking up cluster to de- 
part. One got away by persistent contrariness. In | 
making my swarms stay where they were put, I 
have had remarkable success. Only about 10 or 12 
of the whole lot came out after being run in once. 
Of this small number, two, and probably more, were 
queenless. Nearly all the rest came out from one 
and the same cause, being mixed with strange bees. 
Somehow my bees decidedly resent being mixed up. 
lam quite near laying it down as a rule, never to 
mix bees under any circumstances. I am even get- 
ting suspicious of bees that have been mixed in the 
cradle by means of frames of sealed brood. Whena 
swarm is good-natured, and has a queen, and I can 
get them without any tangling, I feel so sure of 
them that I scarcely bother to look at them after 
hiving. They stay well if given a frame of larvae, 
and just as well if not. Of course, I do not deny 
that two or more small swarms hived together often 
stay all right; but a large percentage of such make 
more or less trouble. 

REASONS WHY SWARMS DESERT. 

1. Bad smells. Let the hive be clean, and make 
sure that no dust is lodged init. No sour or ill-sa- 
vored old combs must be used to hive swarms on. I 
often work off such upon new swarms, but not in 
hiving. I wait a couple of days, and then take out 
‘i few of the frames they have worked least in, and 
replace them with old combs. The frames removed 
are tiptop for the next swarm that comes. If pry- 
iug robbers come around while you are arranging 
the combs to hive a swarm on, don’t be so thought- 
less as to play on them with the smoker. The smell 
of a little smoke on the combs is enough to make 
you much trouble in getting the bees to run in. 

*. Standing in the sun. Bees are very much like 
folks. The old homestead may be hot and uncom- 
fortable, and one bears the discomfort rather than 
abandon it; but in renting new premises, he takes 





| out. This running out, I imagine, 


good care to see that they are cool and comfortable, 
else he looks further. 

3. Dumping the bees into the hive. When the 
cluster is stirred up, the bees, of course, run. If 
put down outside, they readily run in; but if tum- 
bled into it there is nowhere to run, except to run 
spreads a bad 
impression, that the premises are not to be accepted. 

4. Too little ventilation. Don’t expect them to 
be content with the same amount of air that the old 
hive had, even if they are shaded. Though happy, 
they are excited and warm, and must have lots of 
doorway. 

5. Crowded chamber. A full brood-chamber is 
one main cause why prime swarms come out of the 
old hive; and if you give the same thing in the new 
hive, or any thing like it, the risks are increased 
thereby. If you wish to help them toa full set of 
combs or foundation sheets, let half the frames have 
only starters at first, and then exchange them two 
days later. 

6. All unnecessary interference with the natural 
course of affairs, especially preventing the queen 
from flying with them, and making them come back 
to the old stand. A hog on ice is no match for a bee 
in self-will. It is quite needful to make a swarm 
think that they have had their own way; and this 
delusion can not be kept up if they are obliged 
to come back to the old stand for the queen. I 
think it is this point that is mainly responsible for 
Mr. Doolittle’s wretched swarm report. If my mem- 
ory serves me aright, he reports that six swarms 
out of ten come out when he gives them a frame of 
brood, and four out of ten when he does not! An- 
other reason for this astonishing per cent of deser- 
tions is given, I think, in the next item. 

7. The habit of shifting frames of brood from one 
hive to another. Let your swarm be all children of 
one mother, if possible. 

8. Swarms, or parts of swarms, mixing at swarms 
ing-time. Largely unpreventable this evil is, I fear. 
Fountain pump is of no avail after two swarms get 
into the air once. Far better sit down and make 
faces at ’em — you'll feel cooler when the time comes 
that something can be done. 

9. Queenlessness. It is pretty plain, that queen- 
less swarms will, in exceptional cases, cluster aud 
submit to be hived. Of course, the only remedy 
here is a frame of brood. 

There is an idea prevalent about swarming, that 
needs to be “ busted,” or, at least, cracked a little; 
namely, the notion that bees swarm only when hon- 
ey is coming in. Doubtless this is nearly correct 
with bees only moderately inclined to swarm; but 
with such madcaps as mine, it is a long way astray. 
On the last day of July we had the beginning of a 
remarkable spell of rainy weather, lasting eleven 
days. The scales indicated no honey in that time, 
except 3 oz. Aug. Ist, and 3 oz. Aug. 6th, yet I had 
five swarms during this period, on five several days. 
The first day after the weather changed, and before 
any considerable flow of honey had set in, I had six 
swarms, five of them with fertile queens. 

THE CAUSES OF EXCESSIVE SWARMING. 

I prefer to regard swarming as a direct result of 
simple and reasonable causes, rather than as a con- 
tagious fever or mania. 

Cause 1. Plenty of pollen, and long-continued but 
very moderate flow of honey. Like the human spe. 
cies (for the thousandth time), bees seem inclined to 
make a hobby of some one thing. If honey comes 
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with a rush, comb-building and honey-storing is 


the hobby, to the partial neglect of brood-rearing, | 


and swarms are but few. Then further on, when a 


dearth follows the rush of honey, they naturally in- | 


cline not to start very much brood. But when hon- 
ey comes steadily, yet so slow that there is no comb- 
building to do, brood-rearing and queen-rearing 
become the hobby, I take it; all the home bees en- 


ing in it, and soon out come the swarms thicker A 7 Penge . 
neal : _apiary, enough of it; but it is very likely 


prevented from getting 
i 


and faster, and more of ’em. 
Cause 2. Small brood-chamber. In some locali- 
ties the surplus is mainly stored from runs of four 


up to ten or even twenty pounds. Apiarians having 


such a locality can use either small or large brood- | 
chamber, as they like, and do well in either case. | 


In other localities, like mine, the surplus must be 


stored, if at all, from runs of about a pound a day, | 


| come in, we have never in our apiary had 
swarming after the basswood closed, unless 
it was an occasional swarm, after the second 
crop of red clover was out. I have some- 
‘times thought it would be fun to have our 
| apiary get such a mania, but I presume that 
before it got up into the numbers you re- 
port, 1 should be = enough to have it 
cease. We surely have new blood in our 


started, by the way 


| in which we rear and handle bees. I think 


| bees might swarm when preven rai 
or five pounds per day, with occasional good days | 8 prove ted by 8 


from gathering honey, but knowing, at the 
| same time, there was honey to be had. [ 
think this quite different from a long dearth 
of honey, when they return to their hives 
day after day, finding little or no honey. 


or or 


the income never going as high as five pounds. To | 


get section honey in such a locality, the brood-cham- 
ber must be made small. I give seven frames. 
presumable that such a contraction of the chamber 


causes a considerable increase in the number of | 


swarms that issuc. 


Cause 3. Frequent infusion of fresh blood into | 
the apiary. Non-swarmers are usually bees totally | 
let alone; and I suspect that apiaries where only a | 
dozen or two of swarms emerge from a hundred | 


hives, are in almost all cases apiaries where very 
few outside queens have been brought in for the 
past three years. Fresh blood boils; and if it does, I 


hardly think I can afford to let the vital forces stag- | 


nate, even if the swarms do make me skip around. 


Cause 4. Some races and strains of bees are pre- | 


disposed to excessive swarming — Italians and hy- 


brids swarming more than blacks, and some strains | 
of each varying considerably from the usual habits | 


of their race. 


Here is another side incident of swarming that I | 
It is | 
well known that the workers often keep a lot of | 


don’t remember to have seen in the books. 


young queens imprisoned in their cells for some 


time, and that when the last swarm is about to go, | 


all are allowed to come out that can get out. I find 


they sometimes let the queens out and drive them | 


“to Jericho,” or any other place, without swarming. 
My evidence is this: July Ist I opened a hive that 
had recently cast two swarms, the last one two days 
previous. I was surprised to find a nic? young 
queen all alone between the chaff cushion and the 
cover. On lifting up the cushion there was another 
one; and when I took up the cushion to replace it in 
the hive there was stillanother one. The bees down 
below had one young queen, just as they should. 

And here I am at the close of a long article, and I 
haven't told yet about my important invention for 
putting back swarms. I must make that my special 
theme for next month. More correctly, itis another 
man’s invention put into practical shape. Suffice it 
to say, that by means of it I have returried to their 
old quarters 64 after-swarms, and, with but two ex- 
ceptions, they all stayed the first timetrying. Had 
it not been for this new help, I hardly know what 
would have become of me. E. E. HAsty. 

Richards, Lucas Co., O., Sept. 16, 1882. 

Many thanks, friend Hasty, for your sug- 
gestions. I am one who has always held 
that bees never swarm, unless they are get- 
ting honey; but of course I mean by this, 
normal, natural swarming. Although many 
repurts of this excessive swarming have 


It is | 


REPORT FROM TWO COLONIES OF 
CYPRIANS. 


| INCREASED TO 16; 100 LBS. SOLD, AND ALL THE HoN- 
EY A LARGE FAMILY COULD USE BESIDES. 


Y small apiary of twoin the spring has expand- 
ed to 13 strong colonies. A large swarm 
went 144 miles, and entered a large white 

oak, on my own land, 6 feet from the ground, and 

| two went 1% miles to a neighbor's, and were hived, 
| and two have been found in trees about two miles 

distant; hence 16 swarms at least have been sent 
| out. Having a large farm to look after, I could not 
give them close attention. The last swarm came 
| out the fifth of this month, and have already stores 
enough for wintering. Our large family have had 
| allthe honey we could eat; have sold over 100 lbs.; 


| ——_ 


| have considerable on hand, and most of the supers 
| are about full again. 

As the black bees had mostly died off last winter 
near me, I had hoped to keep my Cyprians pure; but 
nearly all my young queens mated with black 
| drones, while my drones went off and bybridized all 
| the black bees of the surrounding conntry. Is this 
| a law of the bee-hive,to prevent in-and-in breeding’ 
| Tam unable to perceive that my hybrids are in any 
| wise inferior to the full blocds. Ali are cross, if 
| handled improperly or allowed to fill their hives, for 

then they have nothing to do but guard their stores, 
and they are faithful and brave sentinels. I have 
had a few lessons in this direction, by which 1 hope 
to profit. In hiving swarms I have not heard a 
single angry note. My apiary is in an apple or- 
chard, the trees heading low. I set a step-ladder un- 
der the cluster, with frames uncovered; set the 
hive on the platform on top of the ladder, gently 
lay on the enameled cloth, and after two or three 
minutes more I gently carry the hive and set in po- 
_sition, put on the cover, and the work is done. Not 
a single swarm has refused to stay where put. 

Owing to frequent and heavy rains, white clover 
furnished only about a week of good pasturage, and 
the cold weather of spring had kept the bees from 
the fruit-blossoms. But for a few weeks we have 
had a honey boom, which, however, a drought 
threatens to bring to aclose. The spider plant has 
been booming in our yard for a long time, with its 
great drops of nectar glistening in the rays of the 
morning and evening sun, but not a single bee ever 
visits it, which puzzles me very much. 

Jem, Mo., Sept. 13, 1882. C. 8. CALLIHAN. 

It doesn’t quite look as if the Cyprians 
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were going to be called a failure, after all ; 
do you think so, friend C.? The bees have 
not yet found the honey of your spider 
plant, as I have several times explained ; 


and from your report one would think hon- 
ey so plentiful in your locality that it is no | 


great wonder either. 
rT i 
FRIEND POND’S REPLIES, ETC, 


QUEENS GOING VISITING ; MORE ABOUT IT. 


sp N foot-note to my article in Sept. GLEANINGS, 
i you ask if I am certain that the “ going-a-visit- 
. ing queen”’ I wrote about was fertile; if there 
was brood and eggs in the cells, etc. In reply I will 
say, that I know she was fertile. She was a tested 
queen, purchased from you, about a year old, and 
very prolific. Ifound eggs in the cells each time I 
looked, and the queen continued laying, and has 
kept on till the present time. Of course, I should 
know if she had been superseded, for I make a prac- 
tice of carefully lcoking over each colony at east 
once a week, consequently I know the condition of 
every hive at all times. 

DO BEES CHANGE THE EGGS FROM ONE CELL TO 

ANOTHER? 

{ was somewhat skeptical in the matter, but am so 
no longer, for I have satisfied myself that they some- 
times do. About 20 days ago I found one of my col- 
onies queenless, and at the same time found they 
had filled every comb, in which there was no brood 
or eggs, with honey. I had an extra frame or two 
of empty comb, and gave this colony one in ex- 
change for a frame full of honey. In the course of 
four or five days I again examined this colony, and 
found they had begun several queen-cells on this 
empty sheet of comb. As it contained no eggs when 
I placed it in the hive, of course the bees placed 
them there, probably deeming ita better place in 
which to rear anew queen. As there were eight or 
nine queen-cells, the bees must have changed that 
number of eggs, and they started no queen-cells ex- 
cept on this sheet of comb. There can be no mis- 
take about this, for I took the empty frame from my 
honey-room where it had lain some six or seven 
weeks; and as a queen hatched out from one of 
these cells, the eggs could not have been laid by a 
laying worker. I don’t use the term “fertile work- 
er,”’ because it is impossible for a worker to be fer- 
tilized, and I therefore deem the proper term to be 
“laying worker.” 

Iam at aloss to know what is the trouble with my 
queens this season. Four of them have died, none 
of which were over a year old, and all “died in the 
harness;”’ that is, they left plenty of worker brood 
and eggs behind them, and showed no evidence of 
failing powers by laying drone eggs. This experi- 
ence is new to me; and as I have never read nor 
heard of any thing of the kind, I am at a loss to 
know or even guess (as I am a Yankee I have a right 
to guess) what is the trouble. Has any one else had 
the same trouble in his apiary? 

In the same foot-note you say, “Are you sure, 
friend Pond, that Doolittle would not have secured 
a fair crop?” etc. This question was asked in regard 
to my complaint of a poor season. In reply I will 
say, that Iam well aware that friend Doolittle can 
do most any thing but winter his bees successfully, 
and that he is held up as a glorious example to all, 
of success in obtaining big yields of honey; but I am 











certain that even he can’t get a crop unless the 
flowers yield; and in my case the production of 
brood has been kept up the strongest I ever knew, 
and that without stimulative feeding, and my bees 
have all gathered cnough to winter on; they kept on 
rearing drones, and would kill them off as fast 
aus they were hatched out. I tried to get them 
to deposit in side boxes in the brood-chamber, but 


| they would not do even that; and while I might 


have got a few pounds by extracting, I should bave 
been obliged to feed to make up for it. [I don't 
know how it is in your section, but here [ never 
knew a yield of surplus in a very dry season ac- 
companied by very cold nights. The sources from 
which honey is obtaincd in my vicinity are, first 
fruit-bloom, then clover, and the small fruits; as 
there is no basswood or linden near me, no honey of 
any consequence is obtained after clover gives out, 
until fall, and then quite a little harvest is yieldcd 
by goldenrod, and other fall Lblessoms. At the pres- 
ent time, honey is coming in very lively; the flelds 
and road-sides for miles around are yellow with 
goldenrod; in fact, I never saw it bloom so exten- 
sively as at the present time. J. E. Ponp, Jr. 
Foxboro, Norfolk Co., Mass., Sept. 14, 1882. 


cc re ip 


DO BEES, WHEN IN HEALTH, VOID A 
SOLID EXCREMENT? 


Also some Facts on a much more Impor- 
tant Matter. 


BEES THAT WON'T WORK. 


ta of the honey-bee, which I obtained in the 

following manner: Most of the time during the 
summer, a colony of Italians of mine have been in 
the habit of “hanging out” in the portico of the 
hive, and, at times, spreading out on the alighting- 
board, and on another board resting against its edge, 
some 18 inches from the entrance of the hive. With 
all the art my ingenuity could devise, backed by the 
information as to “how others do it,’’ crowding, sup- 
plying sections filled with comb above and by the 
side of the brood-nest, I could not induce them to 
swarm or store in the surplus arrangements. After 
concluding I should obtain no honey in boxes, I be- 
gan supplying empty combs until I had increased 
those in the brood-nest to 19, and they haven't scored 
honey enough in them to keep them in stores the 
comirg winter. In short, they have done nothing 
but breed, and to such an extent that, when the 
drought began to pinch, their bive contained about 
a bushel of golden Italians—a good strain to raise 
bees to sell by the pound! Many times during the 
summer, while viewing them as they hung on the 
front of the hive, or spread on the alighting-board, I 
noticed excrement from those above fall among 
those below; and when few or no bees were spread 
out, it would roll off. Some would remain and hard- 
en, and in such condition is that inclosed in the 
package. I scraped it from the alighting-board into 
aclean box with a piece of newtin. A magnifying- 
glass will disclose very small particles of the weath- 
er-worn surface of the alighting-board adhering to 
some of the pellets. In other respects they are what 
I represent them to be. I could have procured a ta- 
ble-spoon full during the summer had I not consid- 
ered the evidence in support of the theory (if theory 
it may be termed) furnished through GLEANINGs, 
sufficiently conclusive. But asa further substantia- 


Woe ore find a small quantity of the dry exere- 
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tion seems necessary, here is an opportunity to ex- 
ercise three of the five senses in support of the 
declaration, that ‘‘ bees do at tires, and especially 
when in repose, void comparatively dry excreta;”’ 
and the words “‘ so-called”’ are not needed to disqual- 
ify any term affirmative of the fact. 

This was not written for publication, but simply 
to re-assert previous belief founded on observation, 
being prompted by reading the notice of the Nation- 
al Convention on page 468, Sept. No. of GLEANINGS. 

J. ¥F. LATHAM, 

Cumberland, Maine, Sept. 8, 1882. 

Although you say the above was not in- 
tended for publication, I feel sure, friend L., 
you will not object, when I tell you that I 
very much desire it, not only because of the 
conclusive evidence on the question you call 
attention to, but as well in regard to bees 
that will not work. You have given us a 
case where an immense colony loafed all 
through the season, when they might have 
gathered hundreds of pounds of honey prob- 
ably. Now, how do we know more or less 
of this kind of work is not going on in all of 
our apiaries, season after season? I think 
that colony could have been made to work, 
but I am not sure I should have known just 
what to do. I should have tried moving the 
old stock away, and giving a young queen to 
the bees clustering outside. How much 
honey did you get from your best workers, 
of the same or nearly the same strength, 
friend L.? 

cr er — 
QUEENS BY MAIL. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT GETTING GREAT YIELDS 
FROM ONE COLONY. 


ANY thanks to friends Hutchins:n, Alley, 
lil Good, and Brooks, and others who have come 
to my aid in my queen-shipping troubles. 
You know I am a beginner in queen-shipping, al- 
though not so young in breeding. Before I got my 
apiary to a pretty high standard of excellency, I 
could not afford to ship away my choicest stock at 
any price. My loss in honey would have more than 
equaled my income for queens. 

When I was ready to send out queens in any con- 
siderable numbers, I, not knowing which was the 
best shipping-cage, sent to you, friend Root, for 100 
of the Peet cages, and I used them as directed, and 
nearly one-third of the queens died en route. We 
failed to get a queen from here to Battle Creek (60 
miles on this road) alive. Since using Mr. Alley’s 
cage, containing a sponge of diluted honey, I have 
had but one loss, and that queen was delayed. It is 
perhaps just that the shipper should warrant safe 
arrival of queens; but of other goods, why the bee- 
keeper shipper, any more than the grocer, hardware 
dealer, or clothier? To be sure, the receiver can’t 
help it, if his box of oranges is torn open, and some 
stolen or lost otit; but neither can the shipper; and 
the transportation companies are the only parties at 
fault, and oniy the consignee has any claim on them. 
One other point is, that “‘among many men there 
are many minds,” and this is as true morally as in- 
tellectually, and so among many customers there are 
some dishonest ones; and this warranting the safe 
arrival of all sorts of goods opens up a broad field 
for the exercise and growth of dishonesty. When 
the fault is plainly with the shipper, if he is smart 
he will know it, and he will see it is to his interest to 





stand under it: and if he does not, law can force him 
to, if he is good for it; and if he is not, customers 
must continue to take the consequences of dealing 
with those who are not collectable. Regarding the 
sugar and honey cage, we have just made 25, and are 
putting them into use now. I hope they will work 
well. Thanks to our friends. 

SHALL WE INCREASE OR NOT INCREASE, TO GET GREAT 

YIELDS FROM ONE COLONY? 

It is now plainly shown that Mr. Carroll's report is 
outdone in various places, both in the past and pres- 
ent season, and no donations solicited. If Mr. Car- 
roll falis behind Mr. Vandervort’s success because 
Vandervort produced the bees from more queens 
than one, then let us for ever remember that it is 
admitted, that the best way to get large yields of 
honey is to increase 4 tol at the same time. If one 
queen can produce more bees and honey by produc- 
ing some queen bees to start on, we want to know it. 
The next time Texas has a honey shower (GLEAN- 
INGS says the State is flooded with honey, and no 
sale for it) Mr. Carroll can wisely commence divid- 
ing, and raising comb honey. [ would much rather 
my bees would increase four fold, and give me ‘(0 
ibs. of comb honey per colony, spring count, than to 
not increase at all, and give me only the same of ex- 
tracted honey. If Mr. Carroll sold 700 lbs. of extract- 
ed honey for $105, he must have received 15 cts. per 
lb. for it — a pretty good price for Southern extract- 
ed honey, in a locality where the markets are “ flood- 
ed with honey.”” A man of Mr. Carroll’s vending 
ability could sell comb honey for 30 cents per Ib., I 
should think; and could he have gotten Mr. Vander- 
vort’s yield, he would have realized $210 for it, and 
had a handsome increase besides, and then he could 
have extracted out the “15 lbs. too much honey,” 
from four colonies, and sold 60 Ibs. at 15 cts.,and had 
$9.00 more. 

I sold surplus cases and wired fdn. frames to a 
farmer twelve miles from here, and he has increas- 
ed one colony to 12, and already gotten over 200 lbs. 
of white surplus comb honey, and has the fall har- 
vest all before his apiary of now 12 colonies, strong, 
heavy, and in good condition, and black bees too. 

“One swallow doesn’t make a summer.” Not- 
withstanding I got the enormous yields reported in 
the last GLEANINGS, and that I have carried as high 
as 550 colonies in three apiaries since that time, I am 
not rich yet, but far fromit. I have not got a com- 
petency yet; hope to get one, though, at this very 
honey-producing business, and feel quite confident 
that I shall; but if I do, it will not be by the enor- 
mous yields from a few colonies, but the good round 
50 or 100 lbs. per colony from the many, put up in 
nice marketable shape. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Sept., 1882. 

Later.—The Good sugar and honey cage is a per- 
fect success for “alive arrival” of the queens, and it 
is the most practical and easily manipulated of all. 

I earnestly commend the point friend H. 
has made in his closing remarks. It is not 
a great yield from a single colony we want, 
so much as it is a fair yield from the whole 
apiary; and the nearer the owner can make 
his colonies produce all alike, and of course 
get a good fair yield from all, the better it 
shows for his skill. Little or nothing from 
a great many, and large yields from a few, 
would seem to indicate luck and chance, 
rather than skilled management. The ques- 
tion in regard to increase or no increase 
would, it seems to me, depend largely on the 
number of colonies. 
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WORKER EGGS BEING CONVERTED TO 
DRONES, AGAIN. 


A “CLINCHER”’ THIS TIME. 


vf N your comments on Mr. Peters’ article in Sept. 
"| GLEANINGS, you ask for facts on that subject. 
In the latter part of June I took all the unseal- 
ed brood from a colony of blacks, and gave them a 
frame of fdn. partly built, and about one-third full of 
eggs that I expected to hatch on the next day. I 
also cut four holes in it for them to start queen- 
cells. The bees started queen-cells in all the holes, 
and enlarged all the cells around the outside edge of 
the patch of eggs into drone-ce lls, and raised drones 
in them. On reading another article, where the 
writer attributes such things to fertile workers, I 
went to the hive to have a look at those drones; for 
if from fertile workers, they were black, and I did 
not want them around; but I found them to be 
large Italians. And I also found brood capped in 
the drone-cel's that were drawn out when they 
were raising queens, to have capped brood in on a 
level with the worker brood, and I expect to see 
workers come from there. They also filled one of 
the holes that I cut three queen-cells from, with 
drone comb, and that they drew in the rim to about 
the size of worker comb, and have eggs inthem. I 
have told you things just as I have seen them, and 
that is all I can do. Wo. TRUE. 
Chadwell, Clatsop Co., Oregon, Aug. 19, 1882. 


Many thanks, friend True. The facts you 
have furnished completely demolish the idea 
that fertile workers had any agency in the 
matter. The remaining point to be proven 
now, is that the eggs would not have pro- 
duced drones, if left in the parent hive. 
Ilave you, friend T., examined well the par- 
ent hive, to see whether brood remaining 
there has not a good many drones scattered 
through it? We want to bring forward evi- 
dence enough on this matter, while we are 
about it, so that it may be settled conclusive- 
ly, to the satisfaction of all. 


—_—————>- 00 << 
THE SEASON IN WEST VIRGINIA, ETC, 


HOW MUCH R&AL PROGRESS ARE WE MAKING? 


f pHs has been a peculiar season in this as in 
“M =«most other localities. Formerly the month 
— of June and the first ten days of July have 
been the season in which ali our surplus honey has 
been stored. But this yeur our bees were short on 
winter stores up to the tenth of July, after which 
time they secured a good supply for wintering, and 
gave an average of 40 lbs. surplus. At notime after 
the first of April was there a lack of bees ready for 
business — but such weather! 
SPREADING THE BROOD. 

For some time past I have been in the habit of 
spreading the brood-nest and inserting an empty 
comb for the purpese of stimulating, in the early 
part of the season, the production of brood, and was 
of the opinion that there was a great advantage in 
the method. This season, on approach of the time 
for rapid breeding, I adopted the Doolittle method 
of exchanging, every eight days, the outside combs, 
having some brood to the center, and by the time of 
fruit-bloom my hives were full of bees, and a ma- 
jority of the colonies had ten L. frames almost solid 








with brood, and every thing ready to secure the full 
benefit of the yield from fruit-bloom; but we didn’t, 
and a liberal supply of sugar syrup was next in 
order to hold them up to the scratch. Bees that 
were not fed during this scarcity seemed to rear 
brood slowly, and I am strongly inclined to believe 
they subsisted, both old bees and brood, on pollen 
alone, as at all times, when bees could geta minute’s 
sunshine, they would find pollen. 

My bees built up so rapidly after I began this in- 
terchanging of combs, I was about to get enthusias- 
tic over the new departure, when I learned that 
neighbors, some one or two miles distant from my 
apiary, having bees in frame and box hives that 
were not looked into from one year’s end toanother, 
were having swarms, and hives just as full of bees 
as my own. This news put a quietus on my en- 
thusiasm over the “ Doclittle method.” In my yard, 
one colony that did not begin to rear brood until 
very late (so late I feared the queen was barren), 
and which hive was opened but twice, and no dis- 
turbance or interchanging of brood-combs, was just 
as strong as any by the first of June, and had econ- 
omized their honey much better than the others, I 
have about decided that it is all a notion, this tinker- 
ing with the brood-nest. If the queen is vigorous 
and prolific, she will occupy the combs with eggs 
just as fast as the bees are able, according to the 
state of the weather, to care forthem. Here again 
nature’s own laws are not tampered with. 

A SMALL BROOD-NEST FOR WINTER. 

Page 333, July No., friend Doolittle says: ‘Now, 
friend Buchanan, did you really think that, because 
you could not reconcile a hive full of honey in the fall 
with a small brood-department, or were you a little 
jealous?” I certainly am free from a spirit of 
jealousy; and with the peculiarity of your locality, 
your small brood-department and 25 lbs. of honey for 
winter may be the correct thing; but with us it has 
been a failure. We have tested hives of all shapes 
and sizes, worth speaking of, and find, for this loca- 
tion, the ten-frame Langstroth gives the best results. 
Here we get but little fall honey — some seasons 
none; and with such small hives as Mr. L. uses there 
could not be room for a sufficiently large brood-nest 
and the amount of honey needed to run a colony 
from the end of one honey season to the beginning 
of another, save in rare cases. Even our ten-frame 
L. hives, with 40 to 50 lbs. to start with, must some- 
times be fed — this season for example. Here I will 
advise bee-keepers to use hives of a size and style 
best suited, and then we shall have less hive contro- 
versy. 

EXTRACTING TOO CLOSE — DANGER OF. 

This season, 24 colonies were arranged and ran for 
extracted honey by giving ten L. frames in upper 
story. The season not proving very good, their sur- 
plus combs were emptied but once, then left undis- 
turbed until the end of the honey season, at which 
time the upper stories were mostly filled solid with 
honey; but on lifting this off I found the lower 
frames had been occupied with brood almost in full; 
and when the yield closed, and brood out, there was, 
in many of these brood-departments, not five pounds 
of honey. By an exchange of frames as required, 
they were soon putin good shape for winter. Where 
fall bloom is abundant I have no doubt bees would 
fill up these empty brood-combs, or secure enough 
to do them, had all been taken from the frames 
above. Colonies run for section honey were found 
to have plenty of honey in brood-combs. 
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Excuse me.a few minutes. J liberated her a little 
while ago, and must see once more if she is all right. 
A queen from ‘“ James,” of Dowagiac, Mich., one of 
the ‘long leather-colored”’ kind. I let her loose in 
a colony of hybrids (she ought to be at home there). I 
will just look — ha, ha! Yes, she is all O. K., crawl- 
ing around, and seems tobe full of ** business.’’ She 
should have been introduced to a colony of pure 
bees, and then when her brood hatches I could see 
the difference between the old and the new bees; 
however, I don’t care for looks in bees so they show 
up right during the honey season. We are all after 
bees for honey, and not for something to look at. 

DOLLAR QUEENS. 

Queens reared artificially can be and are produced 
that are in every way the equals of those reared un- 
der the swarming impulse. Now, while this is true, 
and while thousands of dollar queens are sent out 
every year by queen-breeders, that give as good re- 
sults as naturally reared queens, I am just as free to 
say that there are very many worthless, short-lived 
queens sold for one dollar. Now, if we were to do 
away with the “dollar,” or cheap-queen business, 
and enter into an agreement that we would sell no 
more queens for less than $3.00 or $5.00 each, would 
you be sure that any better class of queens would be 
sent out? Do you think you can hire (for a little 
more money) a rascal to deal honestly? A dealer 
selling queens for one dollar, which have been rear- 
ed from well-advanced worker larvee, invariably 
producirg short-lived, worthless queens, after the 
price has been advanced will he take any more pains 
to have all his queens reared by strong colonies fed 
as queen larvee from the egg, selecting his stock 
from the choicest honey-gathering, hardy strains? 
or will the breeder of these inferior queens, on 
learning the price has been doubled on queens, send 
out thereafter any better grade? If he is dishonest 
before, will he not be dishonest still? If there is any 
pay for time in selling queens for one dollar, the 
breeder can just as well rear good queens with but 
little if any more trouble, at the same price. Were 
I to send to a queen-breeder of honor for one dozen 
queens, and he should write me that he had enough 
to fill the order which were reared under the swarm- 
ing impulse, or could fill the order from a lot reared 
attificially from the same stock and at the same 
time, and that all were fed as queen larve from the 
hatching of the egg to sealing of cells, by strong 
stocks, and that they were large, well-developed 
queens, I should have no choice to make between 
the two lots, and virtually there can be no difference 
except in imagination. There are men who will 
send out their inferior queens now at $1.00; put the 
price up to $10.00, and they will do the same. 

JOHN A. BUCHANAN. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., Sept., 1882. 

I partly agree with you, friend B., in re- 
gard to spreading the brood, and I have oft- 
en thought more harm is perhaps done by so 
doing than to let the bees have their own 
way, because there has been so much inju- 
dicious spreading; but for all that, in the 
hands of a wise and careful apiarist, it ac- 
complishes at least one great good, by induc- 
ing the queen to fill a nice frame of comb 
with brood of about all the same age. Did 
any one ever see such entire sheets of brood 
before we had frames of fdn. to give the 
bees? Who has not seen the improvement 
effected by putting a perfect comb into a 





colony recently transferred? This, of course, 
is not quite spreading the brood-nest, as you 
speak of it, but we may often, by judicious 
spreading, get the queen into the way of {ill- 
ing one comb entire, instead of eeepping 
about, and laying an egg here and there, 
which must be a waste of her time.—While 
I grant much you say in regard to dollar 
queens, I think you put it a little too strong- 

The average man, even though he be 
something of a rascal, as you term it, would, 
I think, pick out a nicer queen. if he got $3 
for her, than if he got only one. He might 
not take much more pains in rearing, but it 
seems to me he certainly would in selecting. 
Is it not well to have all such commodities 
graded, putting the best at a high price, and 
the fair and indifferent accordingly ? 


_—_———ED +o 
RED CLOVER AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


ALSO A GOOD REPORT FROM THE CYPRIANS. 
SEND you by to-day’s maila copy of the Cam- 
bridge Jefferson‘an, which contains a little re- 
port of what I have been doing with bees this 
summer so far. There is no let-up to the flow of 
honey yet. Iam still increasing, and taking honey. 
My bees did a rousing business on red clover. I had 
about 10 acres of the large English clover near my 
apiary, and when harvest came I almost hated to 
see the mowing-machine go into it. The Cyprians 
apparently did a straight business on it. My Cyps 
have been in the lead all summer. The sumac 
(which I never considered very much), is giving a 
heavy flow of honey now. It appears as though 
ever thing is blooming and furnishing honey. If 
that extractor was a little slow in coming, it has 
been a faithful friend to me since. 
BEE CULTURE. 

Are there hidden treasures yet here among these 
hills that we have never found nor thought of? I 
believe there are some we may find out and some 
we will never. But our children may, and who 
knows but our very richest treasures may not turn 
up for several generations yet to come? Men, as a 
general thing, get into a certain channel of doing 
business, farming, stock-raising, store-keeping, etc., 
as the case may be, and apparently do not look 
around to see if any thing new might turnup. Many 
such men are doing well, but many are not, but are 
still working hard every day for the support of their 
families, never thinking there is any other way for 
it only to grub and hoe, and clear off the stony hill- 
sides. Of course, it is right enough to do this kind 
of work, but is there nothing else we can do to bet- 
ter our condition more rapidly? There certainly is. 
One thing is bee culture. It is an old subject, but a 
new business, and is paying as large a per cent for 
the capital invested as any thing else. I know there 
are plenty of men who have had a few boxes of bees 
nearly all their lives, sitting in an old bex hive away 
in the corner without any attention more than to 
take a slight preg as they are passing, and of 
course they will say that bees do not amount to any 
thing, and it is true, from their standpoint. Bees 
must have attention as well as any thing else. In 
the first place, you must have a good movable-frame 
hive; and as there is no patent on any bee-hive now, 
ros can just make it any one you please. Bee- 

eeping of to-day is a trade to learn, and by procur- 
ing one of the standard bee-books it can be learned 
in a short time, when by actual practice it would 
take a man nearly a lifetime, as it did our two old 
veteran bee-keepers, Quinby and Langstroth. I 
have been paying some attention to bees for a few 
years, and find it profitable. I have the new races 
of bees, and without any doubt they are considerably 
ahead of our old stock of black bees. I started this 
spring with only 10 colonies; have sold, to August 
1st, $177.94 worth of bees and queens; $112 worth of 
honey, and have 30 colonies left. My crop of honey 
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will ran something over 1000 pounds, for which I 
find ready sale; comb honey at 25 cents, and extract- 
ed at 20 cents per pound, put up on the new princi- 
ple. My expenses have been abort $25 in all, with- 
out counting my labor, which I cuusider merely rec- 
reation. From this you will see (by counting the in- 
crease of 20 colonies at a low estimate of $8 per colo- 
ny) ashowing of over $30 per colony for the ten I 
started with last spring. Now, this is nothing more 
than what plenty of men are doing to-day with bees. 
I know the season is pretty good, but not much 
more than an average. [t can be done only on the 
new principle of bee-keeping. A. H. DuFF. 

Flat Ridge, O., Aug. 1, 1882. 

I agree with you in regard to red clover, 
friend D., and it is my impression that time 
and money invested in getting good fields of 
red clover would be about as profitable as 
investing in plants that pay no profit, aside 
from the honey. We are also = to get a 
good report from the ‘‘ Cyps.”’ I agree with 
the spirit of your article, in the main. 


—_——P 30e 
NOTES BY ANA BC SCHOLAR. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HONEY-DEW, AND WHERE 


IT COMES FROM. 


sf AM a “village preacher,’ my salary small. To 
increase my income, and to provide myself with 
avery pleasant recreation, I keep a few bees. 

I purchased of D.C. Underhill, of Seneca, IL, 11 

coloniesin ~ 

CHAFF TENEMENT HIVES. 

Great barns they are —too unhandy for profit or 
pleasure. When you wish to handle one you have 
got to contend against the pickets and advance 
skirmish lines of four brigades all after you at once, 
with ‘‘charge bayonet.’’ If you wish to move one, 
you must move four. To do this you must call in at 
least three men to help. Just after I bought my 
bees in April, the robbers attacked one queenless 
hive. After I had tried almost every means to stop 
them, I could not. At least I saw the only salvation 
was to carry the pillaged swarm away. I had to lift 
them out of the tenement, and carry it away 
at night into a deep ravine, half a mile distant. 
There was left only a quart of bees; to-iay they are 
as good as any hive in my apiary. The extra work 
caused by tenements is what I dislike. Perhaps 
next spring I shali feel differently. 

THE SEASON. 

Upto July the weather was exceedingly cold and 
wet. With some feeding in May they kept raising 
brood; and as the combs were empty, the queens 
had things pretty much their own way; and, oh the 
bees! the bees! The frequent rains during July kept 
the honey washed out of white clover and basswood, 
of which there is an abundance, especially of the 
former. The hills and valleys are covered. During 
August, 

THE HONEY-DEW, 
8o called, has furnished the bees with an abundance 
of stores. Sometimes the hickory leaves were so 
loaded that great drops would fall to the ground. 
The source of this honey is no longer a problem with 
me. Itis the production of a small light-green in- 
sect, from the size of a small pinhead down to those 
invisible to the naked eye. They have red eyes, long 
wings, the upper half of which are black; long man- 
dibles, or feelers, twice the length of their body, and 
about the color, and striped like a raccoon’s tail. 
Proof: 1. They are found on all trees where the hon- 
ey is found; 2, They are on the under side of the 





leaf, the honey on the top; 3. The topmost leaves 
have no honey; 4. The grass and dead leaves under 
such trees have the honey as well as the green hick- 
ory and oak. To me, these facts seem conclusive 
evidence. The honey is not first-class, 

SPIDER PLANT. 

These I find as described in A B C book. I think 
there are no plants which will pay better to cultivate 
than these. The bees will go out and work on them 
at least half an hour earlier and later than they will 
on any thing else. A little honey carried in thus 
early will set the whole apiary in motion, and will 
cause them to work more industriously. Just let 
one member of a household be up early in the morn- 
ing; the effect will soon be seen on the whole fam- 
ily. Then in the evening, after the busy work of 
the day, it isa pleasant and profitable little chore 
for them to go to the spider pliant, and get this last 
load so easily. It reminds me of the provident 
housewife who, with pail in hand, goes out after 
sundown to “ pail the cows.” But you will say it 
would look better if the male member of the house- 
hold would do the milking. Surely it would; but 
that would spoil the analogy, unless the great awk- 
ward drones could be induced to visit the spider 
plant, and carry home a load of honey. 

My apiary of 11 hives has increased to 28 good col- 
onies — four Italians, two blacks, and the rest are 
hybrids of different shades. M. W. AKERS, 

Marseilles, Il. 

Many thanks, friend A., for the facts you 
give us on honey-dew. I am much inclined 
to favor your view in regard to the source of 
the greater part of it. Very likely a light 
misty shower, or the morning dew, dampens 
it so the bees work on it with more facility. 
I agree in regard to early rising too; ask Sue 
and the children if I don’t. 


———____——P> - 06° Se 


THE REQUISITE CONDITIONS FOR 
SENDING BEES LONG DISTANCES. 


SHIPPING POUNDS OF BEES, ETC. 


HE pound of bees and cueen sent from Medina 
Monday reached me Saturday noon. They 
were in good condition, not more than a doz- 

en dead bees in the cage. They had emptied both 
bottles, but had eaten only a little of the candy, and 
I do not blame them, as the candy in the sections 
was so very flinty. It so resisted any impression 
made on it, that I could get only small portions out 
with a strong butcher-knife. Three years ago I got 
aqueen from you, and when looking at the cage 
Saturday I found the candy in that softer, after all 
this time, than what I last received. 

Did you send any comb in the middle section? If 
not, the bees built it, as the section was nearly full 
of comb, built out on the wire on each side, and had 
some unsealed honey in it. 

I took a hive of black bees, and when my brother 
would draw up a frame, I would brush all the bees 
off from it, and set it into anothe: hive, and so pro- 
ceeded till I left but one frame in the old hive for 
the blacks to cluster on. When they had all nicely 
gathered on this, I uncovered another hive and set 
them right over it, and I see no trouble “on either 
side of the house ”’ since then. I then carried the 
hive of combs back to a new location five or six rods 
from the blacks, and with a knife I split the middle 
section of the cage, and thus made two cages out of 
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one, and drove out the bees with a little smoke. 
Her royal majesty is a lovely queen — one of the 
prettiest I ever saw, and I hope I shall succeed in 
building the little colony up. I did notconfine them 
to the hive, as they had plenty of brood in all stages 
of development in the frames given them, and I 
have protected them well from the cold. 

Now, friend Root, I thank you for the careful 
manner in which the bees were put up, but I think 
a little “‘reform’”’ is needed in the candy, and per- 
haps in the bottles, to stand a very long trip. 

R. E. TIMONEY. 

Smyrna, Maine, Aug. 30, 1882. 

But why any “ reform,’ friend T.? You 
say the bees came through that long distance, 
with only about a dozen dead. Is uot that 
well enough, even if the candy was flinty ? 
Again, you my they had built a piece of 
comb, and filled it with honey. Weassured- 
ly did not put a particle of comb in the cage, 
and so we must conclude the little fellows 
felt so much at home, even with their hard 
candy and water, that they went rigkt to 
work. The desideratum I have for years 
sought, was to so prepare bees that they 
could get the. daily supplies they need on the 
way, so as to get them to comb-building in 
the natural way, and your report seems to 
indicate we have succeeded. If the candy 
is softer, they dig it out and rattle it out of 
the cages, and waste it on the way. Now, 
friends, when you can get an bees to build- 
ing new comb, and keep t 
always thriving; and when we can so ar- 
range our feeding as to obtain this result, 
we have all we can ask for. 


TT oO 
FOUNDATION ON HORSEHAIR. 


HORSEHAIR VERSUS WIRE. 


discarded them and adopted something which 
gives better results in the hive, besides sav- 
ing half to three-fourths the time spent in wiring. 


AA FTER a thorough trialof wired frames we have 


This is how we doit: We get nice long hairs from 
the luxuriant tail of one of our horses (and, by the 
way, it’s astonishing what a number can be taken 
without his missing them), and having dipped our 
wax sheets thin, lay two together with the hairs 
thick enough between them to roll out 2% to 3% in. 
apart, and then roll them with our nine-inch Root 
fdn. rolls to the desired thickness. We then use the 
fdn, just as we all did before discovering the neces- 
sity of having something to prevent sagging of the 
combs. The first trial of the hair which we made, 
we just stuck it to one side of a single wax sheet, 
and thus rolled it. In oneor twoinstances we found 
the bees would pull it out some. But since rolling 
it between the sheets as mentioned, not a single in- 
stance of contrariness hasoccurred. We have given 
it a thorough test this season in all kinds of weather, 
and have universally got nice straight even combs, 
which stay firmly to their place, whatever the weight 
of brood or honey, or thinness of comb. These re- 
sults we have not always obtained with wire, with- 
out close watching and manipulation to keep the 
bees from bulging the fdn. from the wires. They 
can’t bulge it from the hair, if they do commence 
their work on one side, and the increasing weight 
keeps them straight. We think it just the thing, 
and the ease and speed of making it upon any kind 


em at it, they are | 


of fdn. machine will recommend it to those who 
have all the solid work they can do to keep up With- 
out puttering with the wired frames. Those who 
are troubled with sagging top-bars can retain the 
diagonal brace you use. We use a comb-guide x 
a scant 14, fitted firmly into the grooves in top and 
end bars; and though we sustain the middle of the 
section cases by laying a *% strip on the top-bars, 
we are never troubled by their sagging. 

I have already made this too long, but would like 
to say that the quickest way to put the hairs between 
the sheets is for one to hold them outstretched 
across as many sheets laid side and side as they will 
reach, while another lightly strokes them, just 
enough to make them stick, with a common putty- 
knife. You will readily see that but half the sheets 
are to be thus treated and matched with the other 
ready to be rolled; also, that I may not be asked to 
tell who we are, that I went regularly into bee-keep- 
ing with my father, Thos. C. Stanley, last spring; 
not, however, being a novice in the art of hive-mak- 
ing, selling, transferring, etc. And he desires that 
I shall have the credit, if there’s any in it, of the 
hair improvement, as it was my suggestion, though 
our joint experiment. I. H. STANLEY. 

Fairfield, Ill., Aug. 28, 1882. 

Horsehair was suggested a long time ago, 
and experimented with; but, if I am cor- 
rect, it was discarded because the bees would 
bite it out at times when no horiey was com- 
ing,and also that it didnot have the strength 
we wished to enable frames to bear trans- 
| portation,ete. Our young friend who writes 
| the above, has, it would seem, remedied the 

first objection, by rolling the hairs between 
| two sheets. As dipped sheets usually have 
one thin end, by reversing we may now 
have fdn. with walls of an equal height over 
its whole surface. While the plan will pre- 
vent sagging, without a doubt, it will not 
give us combs firmly fastened into the frames 
at both tops and bottoms, as we have them 
with the wires woven into the frames. 
Neither can I quite divest myself of the idea 
that bees would not bite out the hairs, when 
they were not getting stores, or during 
severe dearths of honey in the fields. Are 
there horses enough in the land to supply 
the demand, friend 8.? and are you sure it 
won’t result in having the poor beasts go 
around with denuded tails in fly time, if we 
adopt your suggestion ? Many thanks, nev- 
ertheless, my friend. 

_— So ee —:t—S— 
FOUL BROOD. 


ITS DANGERS, AND THE WISEST THING TO BE DONE 
WHEN IT ONCE GETS INTO YOUR APIARY, ~* 


FEW weeks ago a friend wrote us for 

advice in the matter of foul brood. 

Not having experience, we referred 

him to friend Muth, who, after receiving 

from him a sample of the diseased brood, re- 
plies as follows : — 

Mr. H. SCRANTON, Dundee, Mich.:—Your favor of 
the Ist inst. is at hand, inclosing a sample of brood 
comb. I am sorry to say that you are in a rather 
bad fix concerning your bees. It is the interest of 
every one of your neighbors keeping bees, to assist 
you in ersdicating this dangerous disease. That 
small piece of comb represents the worst kind of 
malignant foul brood. [ feel very safe in saying 
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that every one of your colonies is afflicted, and that 
the colonies of a number of your neighbors are in as 
bad a fix as your own. You ought to proceed with 
the utmost care, as your neighbors’ bees, alighting 
on your frames, or even On your hives, will take the 
spores of the disease home with taem. Empty hives 
should never be left in the yard (nor exposed) before 
they are thorougbly disinfected, as they have on 
them the spores of foul brood. 

If in your place, I should commence with the hive 
next to the house; extract its combs and put all of 
those parts not having brood in, into the wax-barrel 
(combs with brood create too much of a stench for 
me to render into wax). Let no bees have access to 
your operations. Combs with brood are burned up 
by me. I burn up the frames also, as they require 
so much care to be disinfected. And if you apply 
brimstone to every hive before you commence oper- 
ations, it will be best for you. If your hives are 
good, you can disinfect them by applying the medi- 
cine given on page 20 of “ Practical Hints,” to every 
part thereof. 1f your hives are not worth the trou- 
ble, burn them up also. If you make a clean sweep 
with every hive as you go, you will find that it is the 
best and cheapest way for you. It takes muchtime, 
labor, and expense to cure your stand of foul brood, 
judging from the comb you sent me, and your de- 
scription of manipulation. Besides the labor, it re- 
quires more expense than all of your hives and bees 
are worth. Iam sure you can replace them for less 
money than the cure would cost you. It is so catch- 
ing a disease, that your unwashed hands or knife 
will infect a healthy colony. As stated above, your 
bee-keeping neighbors should all assist you in keep- 
ing out the disease, because they can not keep from 
being affected also, if the disease is in your apiary. 
By the medicine recommended, the foul brood could 
be easily cured, if the colonies would not be again 
and again infested. 

Hoping, for the good of yourself and neighbors, 
you will take my advice, I am very truly yours,— 

Cincinnati, O., Aug. 3, 1882. C. F. MUTH. 

The above was put in print at friend M.’s 
request, to save him the labor of answering 
sO many questions. It will doubtless have 
the effect of warning our friends who have 
not already got it, of the importance of 
avoiding any thing that may possibly intro- 
duce it into their apiaries. 


ro 


QUEEN-CELLS NOT ALWAYS AN INDICA- 

TION OF QUEENLESSNESS. 

DARK COLOR OF IMPORTED STOCK. 
yf RECEIVED from you a few weeks ago by mail 
cl a piece of larve from one of your Italian 
~ queens, for the purpose of raising some queens 
from it if possible. I succeeded in getting three 
queen-cells from it, which I gave to three queenless 
colonies that had no material of their own from 
which to raise a queen. In course of time they 
hatched out; and when I thought it was about time 
for them to begin laying I looked for them, and 
found two; but in the third hive I could not find any 
queen nor any signs of one, although I had seen her 
when only a day or two old. To be sure whether she 
was lost or not, I gave them a piece of larvee, and 
within two days they had started a queen-cell on it, 
so of course I concluded they were queenless. Aft- 
eran interval of a day or two I examined it again, 





and found it so small that I contemplated cutting it 
out and giving them a larger one, but did not do so; 
after another interval of a few days I looked again, 
and found it nearly ready to seal, with a good-sized 
larva and plenty of the milky food. To-day I looked 
again, expecting to find it sealed over; but it was 
demolished, and there were eggs in several of the 
combs, and after a little looking I found a large lay- 
ing queen of the exact color of the other two, and 
the one I had supposed to be lost, so I am quite sure 
it is the same one, as there were no other cells in 
the hive, nor was there any thing out of which to 
make one. Isn’t ita rather unusual occurrence for 
bees to start queen-cells like this when they already 
have a queen in the hive? The queens spoken of 
above are quite dark-colored — darker, in fact, than 
I supposed the daughters of pure Italian queens 
ever (or at least hardly ever) are. It is too soon, of 
course, to know what their worker progeny will be; 
but it will most likely be hybrid, as I have more 
black drones than I have yellow ones. 

Sheridan, Montcalm Co., Mich. E. Hunt. 

I have had a few cases where queen-cells 
were started, when there was a virgin queen 
in the hive; but it usually happens when 
the young queen is so long in getting fertil- 
ized that the bees seem to get tired of wait- 
ing; and probably, in deciding to start a 
new queen, they think it can do no harm, 
even if it do no good. Can you tell us how 
long it was from the time this queen was 
hatched, until you found her laying? The 
dark color of daughters of imported stock 
will always be atheme of comment, I fear, 
but it has been several times suggested that 
the transmission of the larve through the 
mails has the effect of making the young 
queens unusually dark, and think very 
likely this is the case, for any unusual expo- 
sure of the brood is pretty sure to make 
both bees and queen dark. One friend in- 
sisted the larva we sent him was from black 
stock, but it was certainly from our best im- 
ported queen every time. 

rr i 
SYMPHORA CARPUS, 


AND OTHER MATTERS, 


INCLOSE you a sprig from a shrub growing in 
our yard, that seems to be such a favorite with 
the bees that I thought perhaps it would inter- 

It 


. 


est you,if you are not already cultivating it. 
does not grow in Virginia, this being the only one I 


know of. My father brought it many years ago 
from South Carolina, where it was considered quite 
ornamental, the dark-green leaves and red berries 
contrasting beautifully with the white sands of Car- 
olina. The berries are not as large and bright here, 
but the bush is prettily shaped and graceful. I do 
not know its botanical name. There, it bore the eu- 
phonius and classic name of “ Devil’s shoestring.” 
I do not know why, unless its long racemes of bright- 
red berries were suggestive of his majesty’s native 
element. I have often accused my bees of a want 
of enterprise; but as they have undertaken to ob- 
tain honey from such a source, I shall have to ac- 
knowledge myself a slanderer, and ask their pardon. 
But to tell the truth, I could not say positively that 
they do get a great deal of honey from it. All I know 
is, during the whole of this month the bush has been 
literally covered with bees ‘from early dawn to 
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dewy eve,”’ regardless of weather. They must get 
something from it that they like. At any rate, it 
gives them employment when most other flowers 
have failed. The flowers on the little sprig have 
nearly all dropped off, andIam afraid the few re- 
maining ones will be rubbed off before you get it. 
I ought to have sent it sooner. 

The seed of the spider plant I got from you did 
not germinate well, owing to the cold rainy weather. 
I have a few plants which have grown and are 
blooming luxuriantly, but the bees scarcely noticed 
them atall. Perhaps they find the ‘ Devil” more 
agrecable. The rape is blooming pretty well, but 
the bees seem to prefer alittle patch of mustard 
growing just beside it. Indeed, mustard has out- 
stripped every thing else that I have tried, as a bee- 
plant. [ don’t know that it yields such a great quan- 
tity of honey, but it is of such rapid growth, and 
blooms in such a short time after being planted, 
that you can have it at almost any time you want it, 
and thereby save feeding. 

I would just like to state here, that I never heard 
of that race of “bob-tailed dogs’ once raised in 
Wytheville. If there ever was such a race here it 
soon played out, which ought to warn others not to 
cut off their dogs’ tails or clip their queens’ wings. 

Wytheville, Va., Aug. 31, 1882. M. B. CRocKETT. 

The plant, my friend, is Symphora carpus, 
and we have it now in bloom in our garden. 
It has attracted a good deal of attention for 
several years, and just as soon as the season 
of its bloom comes, we have many specimens 
sentin. With us, it has this season attract- 
ed more bees than before, but I am hardly 
ready yet to place it ona footing with the 
Simpson and spider plants. I would recom- 


mend Szeening the name you seem to prefer 


calling it by, if you will excuse the liberty. 
Ol oO 
REARING QUEENS BY SELECTION. 


CAN WE DO IT, WITH THE FACILITY WE DO OTHER 
STOCK? 
HAVE just read, or rather re-read, with interest 
x the article of A.J. Cook on raising queens by 
selection, in June No. of GLEANINGS, sent you 
by Doolittle. I was pleased with your reply. I was 
surprised that men of Cook's and Doolittle’s abilities 
should take the stand they do, and compare the mat- 
ing and crossing of bees to that of horses, sheep, 
and cattle. If our stock roamed at will in the woods, 
and mated by chance, as our queens and drones do, 
there would be some analogy; but in our present 
mode of selecting and crossing, there is none what- 
ever, as I see it; for in crossing our stock we select 
the dam and the sire for some good points or quali- 
ties which we wish to develop and perpetuate, and 
impound them, and the desired cross is effected in 
confinement. As you say, if they do not come up to 
our ideal of perfection, they are rejected as breeders 
and we try again; it may be by the selection of the 
dam or sire of a different herd, but of the same 
strain. 

It is not so with our bees. We know nothing 
about the points and good qualities of our virgin 
queens and the drone that she mates. All we do 
know is, that our queens are from our best stocks. 
and the drones may be; for when a queen takes her 
wedding flight there are drones from a hundred 
stocks flying at the same time, and she is as likely 
to mate with an inferior as one of our best drones; 





and when she is fertilized she is fertilized for life, 
whether it be by an inferior, or a drone from our 
best stocks, 

This risk and state of affairs is likely to remain, 
until ways and means are devised to have them 
mate in confinement. I know the idea has been sug- 
gested in the papers, and talked of among apiarians; 
but if it was ever tried, I have never heard of it. It 
appears to me it could be done by placing a frame of 
drone brood from our best stock into a nucleus, in 
time to have them hatch and fly before the queen 
takes her flight, and putting them into a greenhouse, 
or tent made of mosquito netting, and let them fly 
there. If it could be done, we could have our queens 
fertilized by drones of our own selection. 

What parts in our organism, vitality, and genera! 
make-up, do the male and the female influence, is a 
question I should like to have discussed in GLEAN- 
INGS by the scientist. Neither can be passive in 
reproduction. Tbe male must stamp his image on 
some parts of the offspring more than others, and 
so must the female some other. Which are they? A 
knowledge of these facts would heip us in our de- 
ductions and crossings. Some writers on physiology 
and reproduction contend that the male, generally 
speaking, influences the physical erganism, and the 
female the vital, intellectual, and mental. Families 
could be cited where the father had a giant mind 
and intellect, and the mother weak-minded, having 
well-developed children with weak minds, and some 
idiots. Where you find an intellectual and strong- 
minded woman you generally find sprightly and in- 
tellectual children, let the father be what he may; 
and where you find a weak-minded woman, you gen- 
erally find weak-minded children, even if the father 
has good mental ability. Geo, W. FORMAN. 

Ripley, O., Aug. 7, 1882. 

Although your points are well taken, 
friend F., I can not quite agree that we can 
not improve bees with the same facility we 
do other stock. It is true, that even if we 
could get a virgin queen fertilized with the 
pare drone we wished, we should know 

ut little about her, compared with what we 
do of horses and cattle, when we select them 
to breed from; but it should be borne in 
mind, we can get results from queens so 
much quicker than from any other farm 
stock, we are far ahead in time required, 
even if we take another generation. Forin- 
stance: ‘Take a ‘queen you have raised 
queens from for some time, and you know 
her pretty well by the worker progeny of her 
daughters, and this places her on a footing, 
as it were, with the farm stock whose proge- 
ny we test year after year. I pit § agree 
with friend Cook in thinking it high time 
some one should see what could be done 
with bees by careful selection and breeding, 
and we want another Berlepsch among us to 
undertake the work. The only point on 
which I did not agree was that there is any 
necessity of stopping the regular queen tratf- 
fic meanwhile. In fact, the experimenter 
could sell the queens he did not wish to use 
for paeentng, to honey-producers, and thus 
get quite a little revenue to help pay the ex- 
amg of the work. Discarded queens (hy- 

rids, for instance) often produce great crops 
of honey, as we all know, yet we would not 
want them to send out swarms, or rear 
drones, to the detriment of our other bees. 
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Forgettery, 
Or Department for those who don’t Sign 
Their Names. 








sized section frames for surplus honey, with 
foundation for same. Send immediatly, and 
obiige,— ALEX. CASEBEER. 

Reese, Aug. 24, 1882. 

Brother Casebeer, we should be most hap- 
py to send you the.goods by the first train, if 
we only knew where you have your abiding- 
place, or where to send them to. Unfortu- 
nately, your letter was mailed on some train, 
so we have not even the benefit of the post- 
mark to help us. It is true, you did manage 
to say ‘‘ Reese’ on one corner of your letter, 
and we can, perhaps, by the aid of the Pos- 
tal Guide, hunt you up; but I fear your 
honey crop will be past. 


nisca, send me by express, C. O. D., 1000 small- 
aed 


—) 





EUROPEAN LINDEN. 


HOW TO PROLONG THE PERIOD OF BASSWOOD BLOOM, 








¥ HAVE just been looking through my books on 

bee culture for some enlightment on a question 
which has just been brought to my attention in 
regard to the linden, or basswood, but with no satis- 
factory result. 

On the 2d of July,as I was passing along the street, 
I observed a basswood-tree in bloom, and the bees 
roaring upon it. I called the attention of a friend 
to it, and, meeting him a few days afterward, he re- 
marked that I was mistaken about the tree being 
basswood, as he had spoken with the gentleman 
whose place it was opposite, and was informed by 
him that it was linden; the seed having been brought 
from England years ago, from which it and many 
other trees which adorn the roads and avenues in 
this vicinity have sprung. I replied that we were 
both right in the matter, as linden and basswood 
are one. 

But he said, ‘* No, there is a difference, as you will 
readily observe by looking at a basswood-tree not 
far from this one, which is not yet in bloom.” 

My attention being thus called to the matter, I 
have been on the lookout for linden and basswood 
trees, and I have discovered a number of both varie- 
ties, and there certainly is a difference between 
them. The linden has a tendency toward a conical 
form, while the native basswood, even where it 
stands out singly, carries nearly the same breadth 
of branches from bottom to top, and is by no means 
so graceful a tree to look upon as the linden. 

But the most important fact connected with this 
mattor is, that the period of their bluom is different. 
The linden was in bloom before the first of July, and 
on the 10th the bees were still roaring among its 
very profuse bloom, while the buds of the basswood 
had not yet opened; and even at this date, July 15, 
some of them which I have observed are just begin- 
ning to bloom. 

If lam correct in my observations, that the Eng- 
lish linden, like the American, is an excellent honey- 
plant, and that its bloom fails just as the bloom of 
the latter begins, these facts are certainly worth 
knowing, to those who are interested in artificial bee 
pasturage. JAMES MCNEILL. 

Hudson, N. Y., July 15, 1882. 

The facts you give are not new, friend M.; 


= 





but for all that, we thank you for calling at- 
tention to the matter again. When we 
planted our basswood orchard, about ten 
years ago, we purchased a number of Euro- 
pean lindens just to test this very peculiari- 
ty; but, if 1 am not mistaken, every one has 
died. An earlier-blooming variety is not so 
desirable as one that blooms later, for it 
comes right in the midst of clover bloom. 
Something that would prolong the honey- 
yield a month later would be indeed a boon 
to the ae world, and I feel sure it 
may be found by a little effort. To hasten 
the work, we could bud the young trees. 
Here is afield for friend House, who is an 
expert in the budding business. 
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THE **GOLDEN” BEE-HIVE, AGAIN, 

<2 E write briefly to get information which we 
WY deem of importance to you as well as our- 
” selves. The facts are these: David Thomp- 
son, of Nashville, Tenn. (at least representing him- 
self so), sold ail his right or title to what he called 
the “Golden Bee-Hive,” for the State of West Vir- 
ginia, to a couple of citizens of our county; said hive 
was patented in July, 1877. These gentlemen claim 
on their patent a bee-feeder, key-board and lever, 
and shallow frames about 4 in. deep in upper story, 
the frames running crosswise of the hive. They are 
now ordering all persons who are using two-story 
hives with frames to discontinue using them, or 
they will prosecute in U. 8. courts. One of the 
gentlemen referred to, who is a member of our 
church, has another brother inour church arrainged 
before it for trial for infringing on his patent by 
simply using two stories on a hive, without the 
other devices alluded to. Now, what we want to 
know is this: Weare members of the same church 
as the parties alluded to; we are using Langstroth 
hives, 2-story; have about 34; had our upper-story 
frames made 5 inches deep for extracting; the 
frames in the upper story are the same as the lower 
story, except in depth. We wish to know if any 
other bee-men are using shallow frames in upper 
story; and if so, how many years since, and what is 
your opinion about the matter — whether we can be 
prosecuted in the courts for using shallow frames in 
upper story? If we: have to abandon top stories 
with shallow frames we shall be forced to use the 
Golden hive, and pay six dollars for family right to 
use it, besides having to use a hive which we do not 
like. If so, it will injure your businessup here. Let 

us hear from you at once. J. SHEPHER & BRO. 
Young’s Mills, Kanawha Co., W. Va., Aug. 24, 1882. 
Your “church people” are beside them- 
selves, friend 8. ‘I'wo-story hives are in use 


the world over; and the man who claims a 
patent, as you state it, and obtains money b 
threats, can be arrested as a fraud an 
See our Sept. No., page. 437. 


swindler. 








SE 1) BES. 
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dhe “Srowlery.” 








. This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatisfied; and when anything ia amiss, | hope you will ‘‘ talk 
Hight out.’? As a rule. we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 


a steaitinadihaeiiiiiteniaibindinieaiiiaateiiaieel — 


about learning by experience, that it is 
= such an easy thing to be mistaken, and 
I presume, too, we are all of us prone to for- 
et how many times we have been mistaken 
Cohan, each time we insist we are right and 
our opponent wrong. A short time ago a 
eustomer ordered, with other goods, 24 di- 
vision-boards. On receipt of the goods, he 
wrote as follows : — 

he 24 division-boards I do not find with the rest 
of my goods. Please send them. 2.9 

Aug. 9, 1882. 

On vaterere the matter up, we found they 
were packed by our most careful clerk ; and 
as it seemed next to impossible sucha bulky 
lot of goods could have been omitted, we 
wrote him :— 

We find, upon looking the matter up, my friend, 
that the division-boards are checked off; and as your 
order was put up by one of my most competent 
clerks, itdoes seem as if they surely must be there. 
However, as you say they are not there, we will 
send 24 more with this shipment, and trust, if you 
find others, you will report and send us pay. 

We thought the above courteous, but it 
seems he didn’t, for he replies as follows :— 

Yours of the Ist at hand and contents noted. You 
say, after looking up my order carefully, you find 
the division-boards checked. They might have been 
ehecked, but they were not put into the boxes with 
the rest of my order, neither could they have been 
put in, for the boxes were full; and if you have a 
man in your employ who can pack 24 division-boards 
in those three boxes with the rest of my goods, I 
will pay you for five hundred division-boards. Talk 
is cheap, but I mean what 1 say, and will send the 
boxes out by the next train that comes that way. I 
am awaiting your order. When 1 try to steal from 
you it will be more than 24 division-boards. As re- 
gards my squareness in doing business, please in- 
quire of —— —— and —— ——, where I have bought 
my groceries for 6 years. 

P.8.—I paek boxes almost every day, and know 
what they will hold, W.T. W. 

Aug. 15, 1882. 

The clerk would have given him a pretty 
severe reply, had I not protested. She said 
she still believed the division-boards were 
sent, and I reproved her for that, saying the 
man would surely know whether they were 
there or not. By my dictation the follow- 
ing was sent him :— 

There is no need of getting into a passion, my 
friend. No one has even hinted at dishonesty. 
Customers frequently do not know what goods are 
like, and say they are not in the package, and after- 
ward write us of their mistake. 

Well, greatly to my surprise, at least, to- 
day comes the following :— 

I shall have to beg your pardon. The division- 
boards were all right, and I did not know what they 
were. I took the advice of an old bee-man; he said 
there were no division-boards there. Inclosed I 
send check for $2.40. W.T. W. 

Sept. 4, 1882. 


Is not the moral plain, dear friends ? 


I PRESUME we are all of us backward 





Bee DHotany, 
OR HONEY-PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 


SOUTHERN BUCKTHORN. 

eo is a twig I broke from a little tree that 
blooms about the Ist of July. I do not know 
ae how long the bloom lasts, but it supports or 
attracts more bees than any other tree I ever saw, 
except settled swarms. What is it? Please answer 
in GLEANINGS. Bees have not gathered much hon- 

ey this season, but have increased rapidly. 

Friendsville, Tenn., Aug. 27, 1882. 8S. L. GREER. 

Answer, by Prof. Lazenty:— 

The plant is Bumelia, or Southern buckthorn— Bu- 
melia lycioides, order Sapotacew, or Sappodilla family. 
It is a small, mostly tropical order, producing the 
“star-apple’’ and some other edible fruits. The 
species in question is a spring shrub, or small tree, 
from 10 to 25 feet high, bearing a small round black 
fruit resembling a cherry. The wood is exceedingly 
hard. W. R. LAZENBY. 

Columbus, O., Sept. 5, 1882. 


I send you by to-day’s mail two plants. Please 
give their name, and say whether or not they are of 
any value as honey-plants. The large one isa wild 
weed growing abundantly in all deserted fields and 
all cleared ground not in use; blooms from about 
the first of July untilfrost. Bees are at work on the 
blossoms all day, but seem to get more pollen than 
honey. The other grows thickly in cultivated fields, 
and is cut by farmers for winter forage for stock, 
and is called * clover,’ but 1 do not know what kind. 
Bees work on it. J.J. DAVIDSON. 

Grand Bay, Mobile Co., Ala., July 26, 1882. 

Answer, by Prof. Lazenby:— 

Of the two plants, the one called ** clover” was in 
such a poor condition that I could not determine its 
name. I would like another specimen. The other 
plant, “the fine one with yellow blossoms,” is the 
slender - leaved sneezewort, Helenium tenuifolium, 
Composite. This plant is one of the most beautiful 
of our wild flowers, and is worthy of a place in the 
flower-garden. Helenium is not a large genus, hav- 
ing not more than six or eight representatives in the 
U.S. The botanical name is connected with Greek 
history. It is said that the original Helenium sprang 
from tears shed by Helena; and the floral emblem- 
atists have therefore made this plant the represent- 
ative of tears. W. R. LAZENBY. 

Columbus, O., Sept. 5, 1882. 


I send you a honey-blossom of the famous Aroo- 
stook honey-plant, as we call it — the second-growth 
fireweed, or Indian “ wecop.”” What do you call it? 

Dexter, Me., July 29, 1882. L. FRENCH. 


Answer, by Prof. Lazenby:— 

The plant is what is commonly called ‘large wil- 
low - herb” — Epilobium angustifolium (Onagracce, 
or Evening-primrose family), a perennial with 
nearly sessile leaves, which resemble the leaves of 
the willow and violet-purple flowers. It belongs to a 
genus of tall-growing, hardy, herbaceous plants, 
chiefly natives of Europe, but now extensively natu- 
ralized. Some of our native species are very showy 
plants, with large spikes of pink flowers. They are 
of easy culture, and may be readily propagated from 
seed. W. R. LAZENBY, 

Columbus, O., Sept. 5, 1882. 
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NO HONEY IN THE CLOVER, AND A REASON SUG- 
GESTED. 


rf SHOULD like to know if you or any one else 
«has noticed a small insect on or in the honey- 
~~ pearing flowers. It is a small yellow fly about 
1-24 of an inch long, very slender, and is quick in 
motion. Ihave seen as many as fifty in one white- 
clover head, and the place to find them is about the 
place the honey ought to be; and the way to find, 
give the flower a gentle squeeze with thumb and 
finger; then release and look sharp, and you can 
see them crawl and fly away. I have noticed them 
in white and red clover, catnip, basswood, and spi- 
der flower. They must be after the honey, for l 
can't find any on flowers that bear no honey. There 
has been an abundance of white clover in bloom 
here—more so than I ever saw before, and the 
weather pretty fair; but the bees have gathered 
very little surplus. I got only about 100 lbs. of hon- 
ey in sections from 25 colonies I had in the gpring, 
and they were all in good shape the first of June. 
JOHN HARROLD. 
Columbiana, Ohio, Aug. 21, 1882. 

And so you think, do you, friend H., that 
the dearth of honey in the clover was be- 
cause the insect ateitall? It may have tak- 
en some, but I hardly think enough to make 
any perceptible difference in the honey-flow. 
I have noticed the little flies you describe, 
but never before thought of their being det- 
rimental to the honey crop. 


AN “ AMBITIOUS”? QUEEN; WORKER EGGS AT THREE 
DAYS OLD. 

I see in GLEANINGS, Aug., page 250, that Mr. Ayars 
has a queen that commenced laying when but four 
days old. Now, Ido not know that I can beat that; 
but I have a young queen that was hatched on the 
80th day of Aug., about noon, and on the 3ist, next 
day, at 2% o’clock, I saw her out on the wing, and 
this morning, Sept. 4th, opened the hive at7o’clock 
A.M., and found one comb nearly filled with eggs 
and a patch of eggs in the two joining combs, oneon 
either side of the full one. Now, I think that she is 
rather “ambitious ’’— don’t you? There can be no 
mistake about this, for she was raised in the hive, 
and there has been no brood given them. 

Brighton, Mich., Sept. 4, 1882. C. THOMPSON. 

Decidedly ambitious, friend T. As they 
usually lay the day after fertilization, she 
probably laid when three days old. Very 
likely she remained in the cell until she was 
most fully matured. 

A BEGINNER’S REPORT. 

As it is customary for beginners to give their ex- 
perience in bee-keeping, I thought I would give 
mine. I commenced last spring with six colonies; 
sold one the first of May, and have increased the re- 
maining 5 to 26 by natural and artificial swarming, 
and got 50 lbs. of comb honey per colony, spring 








count, and could have got as much more per colony 
if I had had time to attend to them as I should have 
done. I had one colony that r.ade me 9 swarms — 4 
natural and 4 artificial swarms, and the old swarm 
makes 9, and gave me 150 Ibs. of comb honey, and 
every one of the 9 colonies has at least 40 lbs. of 
honey each at this time. Since I commenced writ- 
ing this note I heard quite a roaring out in the bee- 
yard; and on going out I saw a swarm of black bees 
whirling about in the air. I got a bucket of water 
and sprinkled them a little, and they settled on a 
quince-bush, and I hived them; gave them two 
frames of unscaled brood and a frame of honey, 
and two framesof fdn.to work on. I will feed them 
some and see what I can make out of them. They 
have a nice black queen, but I think I shall replace 
her with a yellow queen. None of my neighbors 
have lost aswarm. Where do you think they could 
have come from? Do you think they would have 
swarmed out of a tree in the woods and come to my 
bee-yard? J. R. CROOKS. 

Keiths, Noble Co., O., Aug. 27, 1882. 

Why, friend C., if that is the way begin- 
ners do, I really can hardly see the use of 
becoming a veteran. I wonder if it isn’t 
true, that the fresh enthusiasm of a novice 
often prompts him to greater exertions than 
he makes after the matter gets to be a little 
old to him. If you — on at this rate, 
where do you expect to be in a few years 
hence ?—I1 think the bees came from the 
woods. 


WORKER BEES FROM DRONE-CELLS, AGAIN. 

I have a case of worker bees hatched from drone 
comb. I discovered it a day or two since. Some 
time in July this hive cast a swarm which returned 
to the hive in afew minutes. I removed 4 of the 
center combs and inserted frames with 3 in. of fdn. 
The bees filled the remainder with drone comb, and 
last week, in extracting, I found workers just gnaw- 
ing out of drone-cells, and drone larvie close to 
them. Here is a case of quite a number of workers, 
as I saw them hatch, and also dug some of them out. 

ADIN STONE. 

Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y., Sept. 4, 1882. 


This only shows, friend S., that the bees 
were unable to find the amount of worker 
comb they needed, and so fitted the drone 
comb for the queen to use. I presume you 
found the outer edge of the cells contracted, 
as has been recently mentioned. I wonder 
if the bees never felt worried at such a lack 
of economy as comes from putting a small 
bee in such a great cell. You know what an 
economical set of litle chaps they are. 


THE SEASON IN ENGLAND, ETC. 

During the whole of June and July the weather 
was most unfavorable, and many bee-keepers had to 
feed to keep their pets alive. I have been rather 
fortunate, as most of my stocks got just enough to 
enable them to breedenormously. I have thus been 
able to increase from 35 in the spring to about 80 at 
the present time, besides selling several colonies, 
and a large number of bees by the pound. I hope to 
increase to 100 by the time the season closes. Since 


August 5th we have had the first genuine summer 
weather, and my bees are working well on second- 
crop clover, and 20 acres of sainfoin. They prefer 
the latter, though a great many pay attention to the 
clover. 


Not one bee did I find on the first crop of 
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red clover, but both blacks and Italians work on the 
present crop. Many of the Ligurians suck the hon- 
ey from the flowers, while others, and all blacks, 
work their tongues between them. 

SAINFOIN HONEY. 

This is of quite a light color, comparing favorably 
with the autumn crop of the heather districts, the 
latter being remarkably dark; but it commands a 
good price nevertheless. SAML. SIMMINS. 

England, August, 1882. 


DIFFERENCE IN QUEENS. 

I commenced feeding my two stands of bees to 
start the queens to laying. One queen seemed to 
lay so rapidly she soon ran off from the other queen. 
I was astonished to see one hive run over in so short 
atime with bees, and the other queen laying but 
few eggs on twoorthree frames. She wasa healthy- 
looking queen, and a large one. Why was it, Mr. 
Root? The two stands were treated alike. This 
queen finally died this summer. The other stand I 
soon commenced to divide. I ran it to three stands, 
and from the first stand I made I divided once, 
which made four from the one stand. Is this too 
much increase, or not? They are allin good con- 
dition for winter. They have from six to ten racks 
apiece, breeding rapidly now. They are working on 
buckwheat nicely now. I took 50 Ibs. of comb hon- 
ey from this strong hive, and raised six queens, 
while I did not get any surplus honey from the 
weak hive and this other queenless hive. 

Eubanks, Ky., Sept., 1882. I. G. Eorr. 

While there is a wide difference between 
queens, friend E.,I am inclined to think the 
one you mention was failing when you found 
her laying so poorly, and her final decease 
would encourage the idea. Even though 
— should lay an equal number of eggs, 
the one that scatters her eggs through a 
number of frames is not as profitable as the 
one that fills a comb with eggs laid at or 
near the same time. A poor queen should 
never be tolerated a day longer than we can 
help it; and in your case a prompt exchange 
of queens would have made you several dol- 
lars better off in just a few months, as one 
can readily see, as you state the case. 


ASTERS, ETC. 
I commenced the season with 45 colonies; I now 
have 95; have taken 1450 lbs. poplar and 1693 of sour- 
wood, and the prospect is now goud for a considera- 
ble quantity from the aster. Until this year the as- 
ter has been scarce in this neighborhood, though 
plentiful in other portions of the county; but if it 
increases another year as it has done this, we shall 
have any amount of fall honey. 


J. F. MONTGOMERY. 
Lincoln, Tenn., Sept. 4, 1882. 


TWO COLONIES EACH ROBBING THE OTHER. 
While in the city of San Diego, on the 10th of July, 
Mr. J.8. Harbison requested me to visit a number of 
Holy-Land and Cyprian colonies which he keeps 
near his home in the city. Well, we found two 
strong hives with brood in all stages, and about 15 
feet apart, each robbing the other. A continual 
stream of bees were going and coming each way, 
loaded with honey, while others were coming in 
with pollen gathered from the flowers. Mr. Harbi- 
son had discovered it in the morning, and waited be- 
fore stopping them until I could have a chance to 
see them. He said it was the first time he ever saw 





any thing like it in all his long experience in bee- 
keeping. The rest of the bees, about 50 colonies, 
were working away on outside feed, and not giving 
any attention to the robbers. To show that other 
bees were not interfering, Mr. Harbison sprinkled 
flour on the robbers at the entrances of the hives, 
but we found none going to other than the two 
mentioned. 

California will not produce much honey this sea- 
son. I shall get about 20 lbs. of comb honey to the 
hive on an average; many hives are not making 
any. Many apiaries will not make any. a 
J. P. M. RAINBOW. 

Fall Brook, San Diego Co., Cal., Aug. 16, 1882. 

We have heard of one case of this kind be- 
fore. The hives, it would seem, arg pee to 
be so nearly of the same scent, that inmates 
go from one to the other indiscriminately. 
This being the case, and finding rich combs 
away from home, they naturally load up and 
carry it to the vicinity of their own queen, 
not noticing the bees that are eagerly doing 
the same rane | with the stores of their own 
hive. It would seem a few must go to the 
fields, or this sort of *t industry ’’ would soon 
kill itself. It reminds one of the crowd of 
boys who traded jack-knives all one after- 
noon, and when night came each boy had a 
better knife and half a dollar ‘‘ boot money”’ 
besides. 


HANDLING BEES IN EARLY SPRING. 

T do not think that I shall ever open a hive of bees 
again in early spring, until the young bees have be- 
come numerous. Why it injures them, I do not 
know; but handling weak colonies almost always re- 
sults in the loss of the queen, or causes her to quit 
laying, while those in a like condition, properly 
stimulated, come out strong. 


CAN A COLONY BE TOO STRONG VERY EARLY IN THE 
SPRING? 


W. Z. H., in the August GLEANINGS, asks which is 
preferable for surplus honey, a hive full of bees in 
early spring, or one just moderately strong. Ishould 
prefer the latter for surplus honey, providing you 
have them built up strong at the beginning of the 
main honey season. If they do not put the first hon- 
ey in the sections, they generally outstrip the strong 
ones when they make a start, and keep it up with 
greater energy. After a queen has once stocked a 
hive with bees and brood, they generaliy swarm, or 
the bees store too much honey below where young 
bees have emerged. I have sold, this season, three 
frames of brood and the queen from my strongest 
stocks, and then had them built up in time for the 
honey season. For profit in both bees and honey, I 
will take those that are extra strong early in the 
season. LEROY VANKIRK. 

Washington, Pa., Sept. 4, 1882. 


THE RED-CLOVER QUEEN. 
Can you tell me where you got the red-clover 
queen, mentioned on page 491, 1880? I got some of 
her stock, and it is superior to all others, so I would 


like to trace up her ancestry. AuG. J. HInTz. 

Lemont, IIl., Sept. 4, 1882. 

She was only a daughter of an imported 
mother, like all our other queens, friend H.; 
but she was selected because her hive was 
full of sealed honey when all the rest of an 
eer of over 2U0 had to be fed. We a 
they got the honey from red clover, by the 
dark-green pollen they broughtin. It seems, 
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in this case, that their extra energy in hon- 
ey-gathering was transmitted to her de- 
scendants. 


HYBRID CYPRIANS AHEAD. 

I have two swarms of hybrid Cyprians, reared 
from a queen I got of you two years ago, and which 
died after laying a week. They are the best work- 
ers Lever had; andif I can get another queen that 
will produce the same strain of hybrids, I think I 
shall bid adicu to blacks and Italians soon. They 
have more than double the honey in their hive tbat 
the blacks have, besides having swarmed (which 
none of the blacks nor Italians have yet done), and 
the new swarms are very heavy, and working in 
sections better than the old colonies of the blacks 
are doing. If all my bees had been just like them 
this cool wet season, there would have been at least 
$500 worth more of honey in the hive than there is 
at present. Now lam afraid it will be a hard job to 
get a queen that will breed just such bees again, as 
I have tried both of these, and their queen progeny 
produces bees but little better than the blacks; but 
then they are getting pretty well down toward the 
blacks, an I need a good pure queen to start with 
again. E. M. JONNSON. 

Mentor, Ohio, July 7, 1882. 

Our readers will bear in mind, that friend 
J. is the man who claimed he got more hon- 
ey from blacks and hybrids than from pure 
Italians. If he has found the Cyprians an 
improvement over all, we are glad to note it. 





REPORT OF AN A B C SCHOLAR. 
I said I would send in my report this fall; so, here 
it is:— 
No.1, inerease, none. Extracted 100 lbs. Value, $ 
No. 2 as “3 oF 100 Ibs. * 


No. 3, ve ong ae 
No. 4, + “es 


12 Ibs. - 
13 Ibs. ” 1, 
Net profit of 4hives, - - - - $28.10. 
The above were 4 swarms which I wintered. Nos. 
l and 2, in the spring, were fair swarms. No.3 was 
weak, and a very poor queen. No. 4 was queenless, 
and it was late before they raised a queen, because 
I had no drones. 
The following are four swarms which I bought in 
the spring, and were all in box hives:— 
vO. 5, increase, a extracted = Ibs. Value, 


160 * “ 
100 “* “ 


12.50. 
12.50. 
1.50. 
60. 


“ “4 “ 


7 ; 
8. “ : “ 


' swarms atidollarseach, - 
Total, - - - ang: « es aie 
Deduct $12.50 for hives -— - 
Net profit oh four, - - - - - 
Net profit on first four, = - ie MeN ee leet, ck oa 


Total, - Pt . a = 
Newton, Iowa, Sept. 4, 1882. 


SAMUEL LISTER. 


COMBS BUILT IN WIDE FRAMES FOR THE EXTRACTOR. 

On page 351, July GLEANINGS, you ask, ‘** Who has 
tried the wide frames for the extractor?’ Three 
years ago I had 8 sets of combs built during buck- 
wheat honey, and have them in use to-day, just as 
good as when first made. The most of them were 
built down from starters, and at least one-third of 
them are drone comb. Those I shail destroy; for if 
they are put on the hive from 3 to 10 days, as they 
Should be before the honey-flow commences, while 
the honey is coming in slowly, the queen will al- 
most invariably layin them. If they were worker 
comb, it does no hurt; and my advice to all hav- 
ing combs built, is to use nothing but full sheets, 
worker -brood size. I like them better than the 





brood- frame to extract from. The frames will 
average 10 pounds apiece, and can be uncapped 
just as quickly as one that holds 6 pounds; and 
as regards the honey ripening, there is no dif- 
ference. It is under the process of evaporation just 
as soon as they commence to put it into the cells, 
and by the time the combs are full clear down they 
have it sealed two-thirds of the way, so they are 
ready to extract. All the trouble I find with them 
is, that the Simplicity hive holds an odd number, and 
also that often they are so heavy it will not do to 
throw out all of the honey without turning them 
twice. Where they are built of worker comb they 
can be transferred tothe brood-frames if necessary. 
I have just ordered of you 20 lbs. more of fdn., to 
use mostly for building combs in wide frames. 
SUMAC. 

There are 30 acres of commons about one hundred 
rods from our apiary, that bas a dense growth of 
sumac, and my wife and I went up there to-day to 
see the bees at work on it. We found as high as 
six bees on one spike of blossoms, and they were so 
eager to get the sweets we could pick the bunches 
of blossoms without their flying. 

ALSIKE. 

I would recommend all who can, to sow alsike 
clover for their bees to work on. Mine has been a 
perfect roar of bees for the last 4 weeks, right 
through the wet weather, when white clover was 
producing no honey. I should have no surplus up 
to now to speak of, if it had not been for the alsike. 

Millington, Mich., July 16,1882. M.D. York, 50. 


GLASS JARS FOR RETAILING HONEY. 

I want a glass jar to hold 6 to 8 gallons, from which 
to retail extracted honey in a store. It should be 
heavy glass, and perfectly clear and transparent— 
not green glass—and should be about 2ft. high. The 
top or lid should be of porcelain, with a knob to lift 
it by. This knob might be of the shape and design 
of the old straw hive. At the bottom there should 
bea beautiful nickel-plated honey-gate, with tube 
about one inch in diameter. The words “Pure Hon- 
ey” might be put on one side, not with any kind of 
paint, but with gold-leaf covered with glass, or with 
a gilt label with black letters. I keep extracted 
honey in the store in a common glass jar holding 
about 1% gallons, from which I retail, and in the 
Standard and Mason fruit-jars, and I find it sells best 
from the retail jar, customers bringing their own 
vessels. Now, with the kind of jar I describe, with 
scales sitting under the honey-gate, I think I should 
have what would suit my trade. Honey presents a 
very attractive appearence in a clear glass jar sit- 
ting near a window. Would not enough of the bee- 
keepers take jars of this kind to justify you in get- 
ting some made? C. L. DAVIDSON. 

Flemington, W. Va., July 18, 1882. ¥ 

Such an arrangement would be nice, but 
pretty expensive, friend D., and the great 
drawback would be that it would not look 
nice at all when the honey began to candy, 
as it always does at the approach of cool 
weather. We keep tin pails constantly in 
stock for this very purpose, and when the 
honey candies this can easily be set in warm 
water until the honey is liquified again. 
You know it is rather aggravating business, 
to attempt to run honey out of even the 
sad eng honey-gate, after it has got 
pretty well solidified. 
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ANOTHER WAY TO FOLD ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 

In my correspondence with hive manufacturers 
lately, I have been obliged to pay extra postage on 
letters which were made too heavy by printed mat- 
ter giving instructions on folding the one-piece sec- 
tion. Ihave never yet read your instructions for 
folding the same, and have never followed any one’s 
instructions, and I judge from friend Biugham’s ar- 
ticle, and your answer to same in June GLEANINGS, 
page 289, that “I don’t have to,” for I feel quite sure 
that, with a few conveniences and a little practice, I 
could easily fold 500 in an hour. I stood up to an old 
dry-goods box yesterday and folded 50 in 7% minutes, 
and used a hammer for driving the corners togeth- 
er, and was obliged to strike twice, when once with 
a mallet would have been sufficieni. Lay the sec- 
tions as friend B. directs. 

1 2 3 4 

Take No.2in left hand and No.4in right; leave 
No. 3 on bench, and press down firmly as you bring 
up Nos. 2 and 4toa perpendicular position, then 
slip the left thumb to the lower end of No. 1, and by 
giving the same a firm pressure it will fall right 
over in its place; then it comes natural for the fin- 
gers of the same hand to clasp Nos.1 and 4 together 
while the right hand picks up that little ‘' five-cent 
mallet”’ (which I haven't got), and gives the corner 
one tap. Just try it. HARVEY C. WARE. 

Port Byron, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Aug. 17, 1882. 











TAKING BEES ON SHARES, ETC. 

I got aswarm on shares, from which I got one 
swarm, and recruited another weak colony I had, so 
that they made out to live through the past winter, 
but got no honey last year, and this spring 1 had 3 
colonies to start with. On the 15th of JuneI hada 
swarm come off that Ihived in a chaff hive, and 
some two weeks after I put in section boxes; on the 
20th of July, as they showed signs of swarming, I 
took out nine boxes, which was all that was capped 
over; on the first day of Aug. I found 7l out of 72 
boxes were all capped over, making 80 Ibs. I took 
from this one swarm in 46 days, from the time the 
swarm started; and on the Monday following, a very 
fine swarm came off, leaving a good swarm still in 
the hive, and the prospect is that I shall get consid- 
erably more honey out of the hive. 

I have now 9 swarms in all, and have taken about 
200 lbs. of honey in section boxes, which for me is 
quite a boom in the bee business. A year ago I was 
almost discouraged trying to do any thing with bees, 
and would not invest acent. I could have bought 
the swarm I took on shares for $5.00, and had I done 
so, I should have doubled my money and had seven 
swarms of bees for my investment, instead of an in- 
terest in six. D. NORTON. 

Galva, ILL, Aug. 21, 1882. 


DOES THE QUEEN CONTROL THE SEX? 
The queen bee has not the power to change, or, 
rather, to control, the sex of her ova. This may be 
very sound theory, but, if not sustained by facts, it 


is not worth a cent. About one month since, I 
transferred a colony (Heddon’s fashion), drove every 
bee out into a new L. hive; the old hive contained 
12 short L. frames, all worker comb, worked out on 
Vandervort fdn., with a young queen laying rapid- 
ly at the time of the change. I noticed two frames 
at the time, just filled with worker eggs, and they 





would have produced worker bees. But not so. 
After the change, the bees changed their pro- 
gramme; they fed those eggs on different food, so in 
due time they hatched out two full frames of uice 
yellow drones, but rather small. Whether they are 
perfect drones or not,I am not able to say; but 
they are perfect so farasIcantell. Friend Peters, 
don’t be so sure of any thing that you don’t know 
yourself. Weare all in the fog, but rapigly approach- 
ing a perfect knowledge of the mysteries of the 
honey-bee. J.S. TADLOCK, 

Luling, Texas, Aug. 28, 1882. ; 

It will be noticed from the above, that 
friend T. favors the idea, something in the 
manner of feeding may prevent the egg 
from producing a worker. The experiment 
proves nothing conclusively, for the two 
frames of eggs might have produced drones 
any way. Will you please tell us, friend T., 
if the queen has produced worker brood both 
before and since, with the exception of those 
two frames? 


HONEY-LOCUST, AND HOW TO RAISE FROM THE SEED, 

I see you wish to know how to grow honey-locust. 
I will teli you all I know about it. In the first place 
it must be sown in autumn, or placed in boxes with 
sand, and exposed to frost before planting, other- 
wise they may not vegetate till the second year aft- 
er planting. But if these seeds are received tuo late 
in the spring to expose them to the action of frost, 
they may be put into a vessel of hot water for an 
hour or so before planting. You can purchase seed 
of any seedsman at from 50 to 60 cts. per lb. There 
are two varieties, and persons will do well to know 
both, so as to make no mistake in planting. One is 
called Gleditschia sinenosia, and the other, G. triacan- 
thos. The first named is more for ornament, but the 
latter is the one for bees. FRED HOLTKE. 

Carlstadt, N. J., Aug. 26, 1882. 

If I am correct, it was the common locust 
that bears honey on the blossoms, that we 
were inquiring about, and not the so-called 
honey-locust that bears honey in its pods. 
Whether these pods furnish honey in a shape 


available to the bees or not, I am unable to 


determine. Can somebody tell us about it? 


SPANISH NEEDLE. 

I inclose a plant that grows in the swamp, that the 
bees are at work on. The honey they gather from 
it is similar to goldenrod. It will last until frost 
comes, and yields lots of honey. Can you give us 
the name of it? 

DRONES FROM WORKER EGGS. 

About the sex of the eggs, I will say I moveda 
swarm of bees the 25th of July, and gave the hive 
on the old stand eggs from my Italian queen, and I 
know that every cell has worker comb, and the bees 
have raised queens, drones, and worker eggs in 
worker comb. Now, I believe that the bees havea 
way of raising drones from a fertilized egg; but 
they can not raise a worker or queen from a drone 
egg. D. M. TORREY. 

Shiocton, Outagamie Co., Wis., Aug. 20, 1882. 

The plant is one of the great family of 
Spanish needles, or burr-marigolds. It has 
the funny fashion of having no petals, on 
high ground or in fields, while in swamps it 
has large and beautiful ones that make a 
great show, and often make a perfect sea of 
yellow, and yielding large quantities of gold- 
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en-yellow honey. Unless Sgr ent ripened, | 
the honey has often a rank flavor that hin- | 
ders the sale of it.— Your fact in regard to | 
drones from worker eggs is another in the | 
mass of testimony that is accumulating. 


HOW TO GET PLENTY OF GOOD QUEEN-CELLS. 

In August GLEANINGS your son states that he ob- | 
tained 82 queen-cells from four colonies of Holy-Land 
bees. Last month I got 44 queen-cells from two col- | 
onies of hybrids — one raising 23, and the other 21. 
My plan of obtaining them is as follows: From the | 
hive in which you wish queen-cells started, take | 
away all combs containing either unsealed brood or | 
larvee, giving the bees one comb with eggs or larve 
from the queen from which you wish to rear. The 
hive should be well supplied with bees — the strong- 
er the better. I maintain that the one frame will 
receive the attention of the entire colony; also, | 
more queen-cells will be started on it than would be 
on two or more frames, and the queens will be at 
least equal to those raised during swarming-time, at 
which period there are five or six frames for the 
bees to attend to. 

HOW TO GET THE QUEEN-CELLS BATCHED WITAOUT 
CUTTING THE COMBS. 

Tell our bee-keeping friends who wish to raise 
queens, but have no nursery, not to cut and disfig- | 
ure their combs, but adopt my way of doing it suc- | 
cessfully. Take two empty brood-frames, and tack | 
wire-netting on the outer side of each. Between 
these, insert your frame of queen-cells. Into the | 
top-bar of one of the frames having the netting on, | 
fasten two hooks, about eight inches apart. Into the | 
other netted frame, fasten two screws for the hooks 
to catch on, and thus secure the three frames firmly. | 
Fix, in a similar manner, one hook across the center | 
of the bottom-bars of the three frames. The ar- | 
rangement is then ready to be hung in some strong | 
colony. You can examine the queen-cells as often | 
as necessary, without fear that the bees can disturb 
them. When a queen is hatched, unhook your top | 
hooks, and remove her. The above plan is good in | 
hot weather. CHARLES E. PRICE. | 

Smithtown Branch, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1882. 

Your plans are both good, friend P., but | 
neither can be called strictly new. Your | 
cage to incase the comb does very well in | 
hot weather, but will be deserted by the | 
bees when we have cool nights, and the cells | 
will be chilled. Your plan of incasing the | 
comb at little expense is rather a novelty. | 
If you have a icon. in which there is no un- | 
sealed larvee, it does very well; but if the 
wire-cloth frames are put on before the 
brood is all sealed, they will crawl out and 
die, making a very unpleasant appearance, 
to say nothing of the cruelty. We have 
found it also quite a task to get it out of the 
hive and open it, every time a queen is seen 
out. The device known as a “ hatcher,’’ to 
be placed over the frames in a chaff hive, is 
more convenient, and, we think, rather bet- 
ter to stand cool nights. 

CALIFORNIA. 

This has been a very spotted year for the pbee-men 
in California — lots of honey in some localifies, and 
none in others. Parties who have apiaries up in 
the mountains, above the fog-line, have done pretty 
well, while those in the valleys have taken out but 


| queen was balled on the sheet. 
| her in, and she was balled again. 


for some reason, to go with them. 


/or would fly. 
cells they started, it seems they meant 





little honey. There were very heavy fogs all spring 


in the valleys, and it seemed to blast all the bloom. 
I started with 73 stands this spring, and 19 of an in- 
crease, and have taken out, up to date, 12,000 Ibs. I 
may get one more extracting. The bloom is drying 


| up fast, and it is hard to see what bees are gathering 
| honey from; but they are putting it in all the same. 
| Mr. Reasner, who has an apiary three miles west of 


me, was to see me to-day, and says he has taken over 
six tons from his 130 stands; at Mr. Turner’s they 
have taken out some five or six tons, so you can see 


| that the honey crop is not altogether a failure. 


There bas been but a light increase in bees this 

year. Turner’s is three miles east of me, all high 

up in the mountains. G. W. LECHLER, 
Newhall, Los Angeles Co., Cal., July 25, 1882. 


BALLING THEIR OWN QUEEN. 
In July I bad a first swarm come off; settled all 


| right; got it down from tree. While going in, the 


I rescued her; let 
I caged her, and 
next morning found her dead and balled. The 
swarm came out about ten o'clock, and flew about 


'15 minutes, and came back, and went into same 
| hive; gave them a sheet of brood, and they raised 


42 queen-cells complete. If there is any thing 
strange to you, Say so; it is ahead of my experience. 
Minerva, O., Aug. 11, 1882. J. A. TABER. 

I think the reason the bees came back to 
their own hive, was because the queen —— 
ey 
were displeased with her because she did 


‘not go with them, and so balled her, with 


the intention of raising another that could 
By the number of queen- 


| ** business.”? 


A NEW WAY TO BRING A SWARM DOWN. 

I had a swarm come out while I was away, so it 
went for the woods. Buta neighbor saw them after 
they had gone about half a mile; they threw dirt and 
sticks among them, and yelled like so many savages, 
but to no purpose. Soon the dog was noticed (he is 
a hound); they took him up by the ears and just let 
him yell, and he did, and the bees came down in a 
jiffy; and were hived, and are now at work. Howis 
that? H. C. JOHNSON. 

Reesville, Ohio, Aug. 17, 1882. 

You tried it, and the tees came down ; 
but, friend J., how can you be sure they 
would not have come down any way? That 
is, were they not just about ready to come 
down before the noise? If friend Peters’ 


| theory is the correct one, that they depend 


on the sound emitted by the queen or scouts, 
it may be possible the noise drowned this 
note, and so brought them down; but I 
think we need to be slow in arriving at con- 
clusions in these matters. 


SUGAR CANE THAT BEARS HONEY. 

I have sown some buckwheat, and there is some 
“black-head”’ sorghum close by, and I look for a 
very good yield of honey this fall. The bees like 
sorghum, and work on it before sun-up, and until 
late in the day, and then again in the evening. Keep 
up your Remindery department, by all means, and 
say something under that head in every number. 

ALLEN A. LETCHWORTH. 

Graham, Young Co., Texas, Aug. 11, 1882. 

It would seem from the above, that this 
honey sorghum secretes honey something in 
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the same way the spider plant and buck- 
wheat do, at the approach of night, and very 
early in the morning. When we get sugar 
cane to bearing honey where the bees can 
reach it, then indeed we are on the high road 
to putting bee culture side by side with the 
great sugar industries. It is a coming, 
friends, it is a coming! 
WORKER VERSUS DRONE FDN. FOR SECTIONS. 

Send 1 lb. thin foundation for sections (worker). I 
want no more drone in ‘*‘ mine.” B. HAMM. 

Houstonia, Pettis Co., Mo., Aug. 19, 1882. 

Friend H., I last week purchased a ton of 
the prettiest and whitest honey in 1-lb. sec- 
tions, that it has ever been my lot to behold, 
and every bit of it was built out on drone 
fdn. I offered 20 cents per lb. for the whole 
lot, just because it was so white and pretty I 
‘*couldn’t help it.’”? I presume I shall as- 
tonish the friends again, by saying it was al- 
so all built out without separators. A good 
large starter of drone fdn. was all he had to 
keep the honey straight. It was raised by 
Thomas C. Crilly, Grafton, Lorain Cv., O. 


SWARMING UP TO ONE’S — “EARS.” 

Iam, this 8th day of August, considerably surpris- 
ed at my bees. Natural and nuclei-raised young 
queens have been leading out swarms, and are still 
at it, leaving full hives of brood and stores; but all 
the tempting I can do to entice them to stay at 
home and make stores in sections and empty frames 
is of no avail. They bad all swarmed around and 
through, as I supposed, by July 10th, and since that 
date over 30 have swarmed again, all alighting in 
the topmost branches of my tall oak-trees. They 
seem to have a perfect fever, and will come out as 
soon as eggs are laid in the partly formed quceen- 
cell. Cutting out cells is of no account; they will be 
idle until they are allowed to come out, then work 
hard to fill their new quarters. Hall been prepar- 
ed with more hives, I could have had over 100 from 
my 21 colonies; as it is, 1am working hard to con- 
trive how to keep them down and get my usual crop 
of section honey. My bees are now all pure Italian, 
and nearly all the queens raised this season. My 
first swarm came off the 28th day of May, and I had 
3 large ones yesterday, 80 you see my head and 
**ears’’ haye been among swarms for over two 
months. F. A. TICKNOR. 

Austin, Mower Co., Minn., Aug. 8, 1882. 


DRONES REARED IN QUEEN-CELLS. 

Can the leopard change his spots or the Ethiopian 
his skin, or the drone bee his sex? Did the moun- 
tain labor and bring forth a mouse? I this day send 
you by mail a drone bee, and the queen-cell that he 
was hatched in. Last spring I had a weak colony of 
bees; they bad no queen, I transferred them toa 
chaff hive in June, and gave them a frame of un- 
sealed brood from a young colony. They immedi- 
ately started several queen-celle, and very soon de- 
stroyed them and built several others; introduced 
the larvez and royal jelly, and placed the latter in 
several cups near them; but before they were 
capped over, they too were torn down. Theyseemed 
to enjoy cell-building, but refused to be governed 
by aqueen. They evidently had a fertile worker, as 
there was drone brood in the old hive, and none in 
the new hive. After the worker brood was ex- 
hausted in the frame I gave them, they built sever- 
al cells and destroyed all but two of full size, which 





they capped over. After waiting a long time, and 
watching them closely, I to-day find the first one 
capped over, hatching a common drone, which | 
send you. No.2 is not hatched yet, but will very 
soon. I will watch it closely and report. The bees 
refused to defend their hive until the two cells 
above described were capped over. Then they be- 
came cross as bears. TaoOMAS BUSHNELL. 

Hayesville, O0., Aug. 29, 1882. 

The above shows conclusively, that when 
queen-cells are built over drone larvae, the 
royal food does not always kill the larvie, 
but that it may hatch outa drone, in spite 
of it. We have had similar reports of the 
same thing before, if Iam correct. A drone 
egg can, under no circumstances, hatch out 
a worker or a queen, but recent facts seem 
to indicate that a worker egg may hatch out 
a drone. 


A BEGUNNER IN A QUANDARY. 

The 24th day of Aug. found me in a quandary. My 
bees are in one-story L. hives, 8 frames. The bees 
had filled their hives with brood and honey, after 
having extracted about 35 gallons of nice white- 
clover and basswood honey. It being late in the 
season I didnot know what to do, and the bees show- 
ing strong signs of swarming, I made up my mind to 
seek the advice of an experienced bee-keeper in this 
State. He must have experience, as he secured 
20,000 Ibs. of honey last season. I will give you my 
questions and his answers to them: — 

1. Would it be safe to extract as late in the season 
as this date? 

It would be safe to extract -fier securing 2 or 3 
nice combs of ripe honey tu fall back on for winter. 

2. Would it pay to put on sections? 


I would advise putting on sections filled with nice 
light foundation; if not filled this fall, you would 
have so much of a start next season. 


3. Would it be advisable to divide, using dollar 
queens? 


You could increase by using dollar queens, but I 
would prefer to keep the stocks heavy for winter. 


Cato, Mich., Sept. 1, 1882. 8S. J. YOUNGMAN. 

It don’t seem tome I should ever bein a 
quandary, friend Y., when my hives were 
full of honey,and more was coming, no mat- 
ter what season of the year it was. I quite 
agree with all the advice your friend has 
given you. ' 

THE NAME BACK OF IT. 

I believe the first lever heard your name men- 
tioned was by N. C. Mitchell, in one of his bee 
pamphlets. He entcred a train of abuse which is 
calculated, I think, to harm himself more than any 
one else. Ihave seen your name favorably men- 
tioned by some of the leading bee manuals and jour- 
nals — something [can not say for him. I merely 
mention this as my first introduction to you. 

W. B. MITCHELL. 

Mt. Pulaski, Logan Co., Lil., Aug. 28, 1882. 

The above illustrates a point it were well 
to keep in mind. It is not what some single 
individual says of us, but our whole past 
life, that is damaging to our reputation. if 
you have a character to back you, it doesn’t 
matter very much what some one may say ; 
but if you have none, what you may say of 
others counts but little. Hence the impor- 
tance of building up character, little by lit- 
tle, and day by day. Take care of the little 
acts and every-day occurrences, and in time 
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you will have a great milldam, as it were, | fertile worker? If it was, she laid them as well as a 
that will stand any sudden torrent that may queen could. WILL A. HAMMOND. 
come, and let it sweep over it without doing | Richmond, Va., Sept. 5, 1882. 

any perceptible damage. What is wanted is Seventy-five acres of peas ought to give a 


a good name back of you. /erop of honey, if sure, it would seem.— 
ee er rr Buckwheat often fails to yield cee and 
TEXAS — HER BOUNTIFUL HARVESTS, ETC. the bees often fail to work on it when it 


Surely Providence has smiled upon our Lone Star | does, if they can find any better honey else- 
State this year. Wheat, oats, corn, cotton, and all | Where.—I should say the eggs amt ear 
kinds of fruit in abundance; sugar cane is looking | Were laid by a fertile worker, but it is a lit- 
finely. I have lived here twenty-five years, and | tle strange they should be laid regularly. It 
never saw such a bountiful crop. A fine crop of | May be there was another queen in the hive 
honey has been gathered in all the upper and west- | that laid these eggs, and that she was killed 
ern parts of our State. Here in the soutbern part, | by the Italian Fa i but then, why should 
spring crop was a failure; my bees gathered enough | ‘hey disappear from the drone-cells ? i think 
to keep them breeding up well, and now they are | it must have been a fertile worker’s work. 

gathering from milkweed and boneset. The honey | 
is dark, but very fine-flavored. Next month golden- Would it not be well to have two qualities and two 
rod bloom, and we are looking forward for @ g00d | 110.65 on sections? My bees are still swarming, and 
crop of fair honey. I have had several swarms this | Ihave bushels of them. Suppose I report an in- 
month, This may sound strange to Northern bee- | crease from 22 to 8), and 3000 lbs. comb and extract- 


— ee pote prea hela yi | ed honey; would it be necessary to back it by other 
and they can g & wie . ™ | evidence? F. A. TicKNOR. 


now raising queens, and requeening all old stocks, Austin, Minn., Aug. 14, 1882 
, ho} . , . 


and can do it all through September and October. ‘ 
We have a good market for our honey in Houston ti Ba for pol pea. eos. > Fray = po ol 
and Galveston, and I have worked up a good home wish The ae will probably be about 
2. ‘ . . ; 
market. I get, for 1b. glass jars, $3.60 per dozen; | ¢7 50 for the whitest and most perfect; the 
in five-gallon cans, $6.C0 per can; 6-lb. buckets, $9.00 | old price of $4.50 for the medium quality, 
per dozen; in 1-Ib. sections, $15.00 per hundred. | neither the pocrest nor the best, while the 
Pure extracted honey is fast taking the place of | ey}]g will be only about $2.25. Those who 
the adulterated syrups. want them the old way, just as they come 
Now, Mr, Editor, this may look like an advertise- | from the saw, can have them at the old 
ment for our State, but I am continually getting price.—I do not think we neéd any other ev- 
letters from all over the Northera and Western idence in regard to your report, friend T. 
States inquiring about our State as a bee country. I| We bee-keepers are not disposed to be un- 
take great pleasure in answering them all, and will | charitable. 
give to our bee friends (or any others) all the in- 
formation I can, in regard to the resources of our 
great State. J. W. ECKMAN, 
Richmond, Fort Bend Co., Texas, Aug. 23, 1882. 


GRADING SECTIONS, ETC. 





A NEW WAY TO BRING A SWARM DOWN. 

I had a swarm come out while I was away, so it 
went for the woods. Buta neighbor saw them after 
they had gone about half a mile; they threw dirt 
HONEY FROM PEAS. and sticks among them, and yelled like so many sav- 
ages, but all to no purpose. Soon the dog was no- 
ticed (he is a hound); they took him up by the eurs 
and just let him yell, and he did, and the bees came 
down in a jiffy, and were hived, and are now at 


On page 459 of Sept. GLEANINGS you ask about 
cow peas, or whippoorwill peas, as they are called in 
some places. Here they are sown about the first of 
August, on wheat fields, and plowed in to make ma- 
nure, about the first of October. It is a good honey- | WOTK- How is that? H. C. JOHNSON. 
plant around here. The bees work on the fields all | eesville, Ohio, Aug. 17, 1882. 
day. Ihave noticed bees on the joint of the leaf-|, You tried it, and the bees came down; 
stem as well as the flowers. The honey isa golden | Dut, friend J., how can you be sure they 
color, and very thick. I shall watch the bees when would not have come down any way? That 
it comes in bloom, as there are about 75 acres within is, were they not just about ready come 
ig down before the noise? If friend Peters’ 

quarter of a mile of me. It will be in bloom by tk 2 
next week. Ihave some buckwheat sown and in ieory is the correct one, that they depend 
bloom, fake ial Reae on ff on the sound emitted by the queen or scouts, 

’ 5 it may be possible the noise drowned this 
POLLEN FROM RAGWEED. note, and so brought them down; but I 

Pollen is coming in very fast now from ragweed. | think we need tw be slow in arriving at con- 
I was sitting down on the grass, near some large | clusions in these matters. 
plants of it, to watch the bees gather the pollen. It a 
took a black bee 3% minutes to get his load, and an| I was beginning to need the sections badly. I had 
Italian 4 minutes, but he carried twice as much as | nearly the last one on, with several swarms idle, 
the black did. and bees gathering honey at the rate of from five to 

FERTILE WORKERS. ten pounds per day. Just this morning I took 77 

Last month I Jooked over a black hive and killed | lbs. nice section honey from my imported-queen 
the queen, so that I could introduce an Italian queen. | colony; have had several of her daughters do better 
Two days after, I looked in the hive and found one | than that, but the imported queen’s colony has been 
drone comb full of eggs laid as well as a queen could | kept back considerably by taking her brood for 
lay them. I put the Italian queen in, and she was | queen-rearing. She isa ‘‘boss’”’ queen, and I want 
accepted. Two more days, the drone eggs were | another just like her. J. W. KEERAN. 
gone. What laid the eggs? Could it have beenaj| Bloomington, IIl., Aug. 25, 1882. 
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WINTERING WITH THE WHOLE UPPER STORY ON. 

I should like to hear from you and others in regard 
to wintering in the two-story Langstroth hive. A 
gentleman of this neighborhood, who keeps a few 
stands of bees, always winters with good success 
with the upper story left on, thus giving the bees 
access to twenty combs. His reasons are, that in 
the fall, when it would be desirable to remove the 
upper story, that often he finds large quantities of 
brood which c2n not well be taken off, and, even if 
he should crowd all in the lower story, there would 
not be enough room for the stores necessary for 
their welfare. My plan has been to crowd them all 
down, place a division-board on each side, and feed 
till the combs bulge. The former plan proves to be 
the most successful in this neighborhood, and has 
more advantages than any other plan, to my knowl- 
edge. Let’s hear from you. W.S. EDWARDS. 

Grosbeck, O., Aug. 28, 1882. 


The plan you mention will do very well 
for very powerful colonies; and as it gives 
most abundant ventilation, it might succeed 
when other stocks died for want of such 
ventilation. Itis,in fact, just about ona 
par with the plan that has been so fully 
discussed, of leaving the top story on full of 
sections. Without question, many bees are 
lost by being blanketed and chaff-packed 
too closely, but still I think I should prefer 
your plan of fetching them down toa few 
combs, and then feeding until these combs 
bulge. Put over them coarse burlap or the 
wood mat, and then fill in loose dry chaff, 
or chaff in a very porous burlap cushion. 

Friend H. Drum, Adelphi, O., showed at 
the Ohio State Fair a shallow box with slat- 
ted bottom, in which he puts about four 
inches of loose chaff, and places it over the 
bees. He says he has had excellent success 
with this arrangement, when he had bad 
losses with more chaff. ‘lhe wooden slats 
are so close that neither bees nor chaff can 
get between them. It amounts virtually to 
the same thing as our wooden mats. 


FROM 19 TO 66, AND ALMOST A TON OF HONEY. 
It is raining, and I now have time to send a report 
to date. I extracted 1325 lbs.; comb in one-pound 


sections, 175 lbs. i think I have about asmuch more 
ready to take off the hives. Spring count, 19 colo- 
nies; increased to 66, and have five nuclei; 4 frames 
to unite yet. As Iam an A BC scholar, I shuuld be 
pleased to have you inform me what to do when 
both upper and lower stories of L. hives are full of 
brood at this season, and no more increase is desired, 
I will give a full report at the end of honey-fiow. 
S. H. Moss. 

Colchester, McDonough Co., Il., Sept. 1, 1882. 

If two stories are full of brood, friend M., 

ut on a third story, of course, and let them 
fill that too, and then give them room for 
the honey, and it will surely come, sooner or 
later. I can not quite agree with the doc- 
trine, that bees ever rear too much brood at 
any time of the year. In our experience we 
never saw too many bees in a hive, for if 
they go into winter quarters with a great 
force they will come out in the spring usual- 
Arsen a great force, and these colonies are 
the ones for any kind of business. Of course, 
extra large colonies should have winter 
stores to correspond. 





DIFFICULTY IN INTRODUCING QUEENS. 
The yield of honey just now is unprecedented for 
this timeof year. I have had unusual trouble in intro- 
ducing queens this summer. More have been killed 
than in years before. Within a week I have intro- 
duced five, and am sure that two are dead, and think 
that three are. I removed the old queen, and intro- 
duced by caging and letting the queen remain 36 or 
40 hours, then inserted a piece of honey for same 
hive, and let bees release the queen. Why were 
they killed when honey is coming so freely? 
Decatur, Ill., Aug. 19, 1882. FE. A. GASTMAN. 


As a rule, we can introduce queens with 
very little trouble, when honey is coming in 
freely, but there seem to be exceptions to 
the rule. At such times, letting the hives 
remain queenless until queen-cells are start- 
ed, before we attempt to let the queens 
out, is usually successful. Are you quite 
sure, friend G., that these stubborn hives 
had not a second queen, as has so often been 
reported of late ? 

THE COMPRESSION THEORY — MORE FACTS. 

I notice in your issue for August, a communica- 
tion from friend Hayhurst, on page 397, on the sub- 
ject of compression theory, to which I am much in- 
clined, although not quite an enthusiast. On page 
291, June No., I gave you some facts wbich may go 
to support the views expressed by some apicultu- 
rists on that subject. In that article I neglected to 
state that the drone comb was all drawn out from 
drone fdn. purchased of you; it was full and com- 
plete drone comb. Nearly ‘he whole in 13 colonies 
was filled with worker brood; asmall per cent of 
drone brood and honey in the remainder. The sur- 
face of the drone-cells, when filled with worker 
brood, was much like worker brood ganerally, ex- 
cept the intervals were larger and more distinct 
than in the pure workercomb. This [ noticed at the 
time, with the drawing-‘n of the cells at the surface, 
but I thought that drawing-in was the work of nurs- 
ing bees capping over the brood, and never, until I 
read this article in August No., did I think of the 
work as having been done before the ova were de- 
posited. I shall take some steps to ascertain the 
facts, if possible. Geo. B. PETERS. 

Hot Springs, Ark., Aug. 20, 1882. 


GOLDENROD IN JULY. 

About July 22, I saw goldenrod in abundant bloom 
in Canada East and New England. Ours is just be- 
ginning to open. I, and doubtless many others, 
would be glad to pay for seed of the earlier varie- 
ties. In this vicinity they would be desirable to suc- 
ceed white clover as bee pasture. Can't you make 
arrangements to secure seed or plants for this fall’s 
planting? I shall have no surplus honey, and prob- 
ably shall have to feed for winter. 

Dayton, O., Aug. 29, 1882. J. H. PEIRCE. 


Goldenrod seldom blossoms here before 
September, and I have never before heard 
of itin July, that I recollect. Although we 
have it here in abundance, we can hardly 
call ita honey-plant, as it yields so little. On 
the shores of Lake Erie, perhaps 30 or 40 
miles north of us, it often enables the bees 
to fill their hives with a beautiful golden 
honey. Cannot some of our Canadian read- 
ers tell friend P. where he can get seed of 
this early-blooming goldenrod? 
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WHAT WAS THE MATTER ? 

Having had (as I think) asingular occurrence come 
to my notice to-day, I thought I would drop you a 
line respecting it. Perhaps it is a common thing in 
your experience. On the 2ith ult. I had a very large 
swarm of bees (blacks) issue. When safely hived 
they worked very lively, and in two weeks they had 
their hive pretty well filled with comb, honey, brood, 
ete. Not liking their actions very well for a week 
back, and seeing brood in large quantities on the 
alighting-board every morning, I concluded I would 
overhaul it to-day and clean out the ‘*‘ moths;’’ but 
there was no trace of such, neither the appearance 
of any queen, although bees were hatching by the 
hundred, but no signs of any eggs, brood, nor queen- 
cell — nothing but the hatching brood and a few 
bare-headed bees which the old bees would catch 
and fling ont amazingly quick. Is it not strange 
they did not start a queen-cell before the brood be- 
came too far advanced, or could there possibly be a 
disabled queen, and so prevented their raising an- 
other? I, however, gave them material to com- 
mence a new start. C. 8. BURKE, 

Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y., July 17, 1882. 

Friend B., your description closely tallies 
with bees starving to death for want of 
stores, but it seems you surely would have 
noticed if there was a total lack of honey. 
If there was plenty of honey in the hive, it 
is a case beyond any thing I have ever met. 

TROWELS FOR UNCAPPING-KNIVES. 

I have just been reading Heads of Grain, and I 
suppose I have been keeping my light hid under a 
bushel for some time about uncapping-knives and 
some other things. I got an extractor of D. L. 
Adair, 10 years ago, and he sent with it a trowel 4% 
inches long by 2% wide — just such as our eastern 
stone-masons used for pointing the joints in stone 
walls when I was a boy. It is ground all on the top 
side. I got one of your knives some time after. It 
will work a little faster on nice smooth combs that 
are not too hard; but on any other kind, the trowel 
beats it badly. They should be well tempered, so 
the edge will not turn, if you happen to cut against 
the frame. 

BRAD-AWL FOR PUTTING IN FDN. 

I have uscd a brad-awl about 1-16 of an inch across, 
with a groove filed in it, for sinking the wires into 
fdn., ever since I tried wiring frames, and it works 
well. 

SUBSTIIUTE FOR TIN BARS. 

In place of folded tin for the center-stays, I have 
used common iron wire, such as tinners use for the 
rims of common-size milk-pans, and the bees raise 
brood right over them as well as in any other part 
of the frame, as far as I can see. 

My last swarm came off on the 4th instant; and as 
they had a young clipped Italian queen, I caught 
her and gave her toa hybrid stock, and left the bees 
on the bush till they got tired of staying. They had 
but 2 queen-cells started, and nothing in either of 
them. They are getting a good deal of very nice 
honey at present. C, T. SMITH. 

Trenton, Ill., Sept. 13, 1882. 

We now have a Disston trowel on our 50- 
cent counter, and I think very likely it may 
‘lo as well as any honey-knife. I devised 
and advised the tin bars, because folded tin 
is lighter than a solid wire, and because I 
feared the rusting of the wire might make 









trouble, as it did when we used iron wire 
untinned for putting the fdn.on. Weare 
glad to know that plain wire will answer. 
We are also glad to know you, too, friend &., 
are blessed with a crop of fall honey. 
SEE THAT YOUR QUEENS ARE NOT DRONE-LAYERS. 
] am studying my lessons in the A BC of Bee Cul- 
ture. I find it interesting and instructive. Looking 
over my hives to-day I noticed one in which the bees 
were idle. I opened the hive, and found that the 
queen bad become a drone-producer. You see, I 
followed your advice as given in the A BC, p. 189, 
viz., ‘* Where the bees stand around on the alighting- 
board in a listlees sort of way, with no bees going in 
with pollen when other colonies are thus engaged, it 
is well to open the hive and take a look at them.”’ 
On page 187 you remark, “ You must bear with me 
when I tell you that any queen, the best you ever 
saw, is liable at any time of her life to commence, on 
a sudden, laying drone eggs altogether, or only in 
part.’’ I found the state of the hive as you have de- 
scribed on p. 18t, ABC. The eggs were not deposit- 
ed in regular order. I found drones hatched from 
worker-cells; found drones capped over, the cells 
extra high, or, rather, the capping and drones in the 
worm state in wcrker-cells. I found but a very few 
worker brood uncapped, say 20. This was a swarm 
hived in June. I gave them a frame of brood then; 
the remaining frames were fdn. They drew out al- 
most all the fdn., and filled it with honey and young 
bees. They were a fine stock, and are such now. 
The queen I raised last ye2r was Italian, but pro- 
duced two kinds of bees — pure Italians and pure 
blacks. Jos. BEARDMORE. 
Annapolis, Md., Sept. 9, 1£82. 


REPORTS FROM THE CYPS AND HOLY-LANDS. 

I want to say one word about the Cyprian queens 
I got of you last summer, and also one Holy-Land. 
I think they were mostly hybrids. They seem to be 
smaller, their worker progeny more nervous when 
disturbed; they cover the frames quickly when the 
honey-board is removed. Drive them away with 
smoke, and they return very quickly — indeed, as 
quickly as you can think. Now, my opinion of 
them is, that they are more neryous than the Ital- 
ians, and more for raising bees than storing honey; 
in fact, it seems as though they bent all their energy 
to raising brood, and swarming. It seems to take 
the most of their honey to feed their brood. But I 
must say that Ido not like them so well to handle, 
and not as well for storing surplus honey in sec- 
tions as some others I have. They are too much for 
raising queen-cells; one swarm will raise cells for 
100 swarms. ALBERT POTTER. 

Eureka, Wis., Aug. 3, 1882. 


SUMAC. 

I see that friend Thorn, of West Virginia, inquires 
about sumac. I have noticed it for years past, and 
have seen bees swarming on it every year. This 
year was excessively dry here — so dry that the 
blossoms dried up before they came out. I have 
asked the old bee-men around here; they think it 
bears honey every year. I think that if friend Root 
would come here in July, we could convince him 
that bees get honey from sumac, and he could see it 
in the little flowers too. Our bees did not do any 
thing till July, after basswood and sumac, when they 
filled their hives up full; since the middle of August 
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they have not gathered enough to eat. There are 
four varieties of sumac here. The kind with red 
berries, such as is used for tanning morocco, coloring 
cloth, ete., is the best. By all means, beware of 
swamp or poison sumac, as many are badly poison- 
ed by it. Sumac has the same peculiarity as bass- 
wood, of blooming at different times, commencing 
J uly fourth, and continuing this year till the first or 
second week in August. If friend T. sets out ten 
thousand plants, in a few years he will have a 
hundred thousand. A few years ago one stalk came 
up, and now it covers four rods square. 
FIGWORT, OR SIMPSON PLANT. 

Now a few words about Simpson plants. Last 
spring I dug up in the highway about fifty plants; 
some of them were then as much as a foot high. I 
did not know that they would live, they were so 
large; but I watered them when they were set, and 
every one lived. The ground was rather moist, and 
it being a dry summer they did well. I hoed them 
two or three times, and they have proved a com- 
plete success, one plant spreading out three or four 
feet across, and producing as much bloom as fifty in 
the wild state. The wild ones have only a little 
spike of bloom on top. It is surprising, the differ- 
ence cultivation makes; they have been in bloom 
over two months, the bees working on them from 
morning till dark, rainy days and all, and they get 
honey too; for by watching, you can see them very 
frequently, going to and from the hives. Simpson 
plant is a success, and I must set some more. 

FILLING SECTIONS CLEAR UP TO THE WOOD, ETC. 

What is the reason that the bees do not fill the 
section boxes clear to the edge? Some of the out- 
side cells next to the wood are not filled out, and it 
does not look as well as if it were all level. 

How do you get the bees out of the frames of box- 
es, and how do you keep the becs from punching 
little holes in the comb while you are taking it out? 

Sumac can be set on rocky, bushy, or almost any 
side hill, and it will grow; and when once set it will 
take care of itself. H. Perry. 

Southbury, Ct., Sept. 15, 1882. 

Thanks for the information about sumac, 
friend P. I do not quite like the idea of its 
being a pest to farmers.—The worst draw- 
back to the Simpson is, that it runs out, as I 
have notified you of late. Our own, that 
have been such a sight seasons before, are 
this year almost unworthy of notice, and a 
new plantation must be made.—Bees will 
usually fill out clear to the wood better when 
there is a heavy yield of honey. By omit- 
ting the separators, you will also get them 
better in the respect you mention, but you 
will be more apt to find the queen has been 
in the sections also. We shake the bees from 
the sections as we take them from the frames, 
and we endeavor to take off the greater part 
before the season is over ; then they will sel- 
dom dig into the capped honey as they do if 
you wait until they are gathering none, and 
are frantic to save what Tittle they have. 


A BEGINNER IN WAYNE COUNTY, OAIO. 

A year ago last winter {being then 15), the bees 
were given to my care, 20 in number, and only 6 sur- 
vived, weak at that. I increased to 13, putting the 
new ones on L. frames. Being inexperienced, they 
were put into winter quarters in too weak condition. 
In spring I doubled up to 9; transferred to L. frame; 
ran one for comb, 4 for extracting, and 4 for in- 





crease. I reversed the frames, put a crate on top, 
and obtained only about 16 sections. From the 4 for 
extractor I took about 138 Ibs.,and the 4 for in- 
crease I increased to 13, they having to build out 
considerable fdn. I now use only wired frames. I 
do not think it pays to have any such crooked combs, 
and intend to render them into wax. I bought a 
queen of Mr. Rice, to breed from. They are very 
gentle and industrious, and nice queens without ex- 
ception. Four days agoa very active queen hatched, 
and to-day I was going to give them some larvae, and 
was astonished to find nearly a frame filled with 
eggs — worker eggs too. 
METAL CORNERS FOR REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

Iam not quite satisfied with your metal corners. 
I like to have them movable, so I can attach mine to 
top and bottom, and reverse frames. I think it 
were much handier if they were made to push on, 
like the cover on the Peet cage. Just push them on 
till it comes to the usual shoulder between the two 
suspensions. CHRISTIAN WECKESSER. 

Marshallville, O., Sept. 7, 1882. 

If the frames were securely nailed first, I 
presume metal corners could be made to 
slip on as suggested ; but I am not sure the 
advantages of areversible frame are great 
enough to induce many to use them thus, if 
they were so made. 


GOLDENROD NOT TO BE DEPENDED ON. 

I question if it will be safe to advise planting 
exclusively for honey, for this is the, second year 
that we have gone to extra expense preparing fora 
large yield of goldenrod honey, and found ourselves 
out just that much; for though we have acres yel- 
low with the golden bloom, like last year, not a bee 
on it, though they are getting a little dark from 
cockle-bur and sunflowers, and perhaps some from 
alfalfa, which they seldom work on. 

SMOKER FUEL, NOVEL. 

I must not forget to tell you of our new smoker 
fuel. Ihave been puzzled for some years to know 
what good there was in so many patent-medicine 
almanacs being published, but have at last discov- 
ered. They are to supply fuel for smokers. Soak a 
few of them in saltpeter water, and dry them; take 
half of each kind, mix together, lay on a rag, and 
roll all up together; this lights readily, and keeps 
fire a long time, making a good smoke. We use it 
all the time in preference to any thing else, and it 
costs nothing except the saltpeter, 10 cents worth of 
which will last a year. IsAAC B. RUMFORD. 

Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal., Sept. 12, 1882. 

Your experience with goldenrod has been 
much like our own, friend R.; still, I know 
it yields largely in some localities.—Your 
idea of smoker fuel was published some 
cone ago, except that it maid any old books. 

lay be the medicine almanacs give more 


virtue of the ‘‘ reading matter ”’ 
they contain. 


smoke b 
HYBRIDS VERSUS PURE I[TALIANS. 

Bees have done fair work here this season. We 
have now 10,000 lbs. in sections, and I think we shall 
extract about 4000 more, all from 150 hives, all hy- 
brids. Now, brother Root, we have to raise bees for 
our bread and butter, and, like friend Heddon, we 
have found the hybrid so far ahead of the pure Ital- 
ian, that we want no other until we can find some- 
thing that will beat ours; and in regard to their be- 
ing crosser than Italians, that depends ou handling, 
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I think, altogether, for my bees are not cross, and I | 
don’t use any veil nor gloves either; but we can al- | 
ways find time to bandle our bees “ careful,” and 
they always handle us ‘‘careful.’’ I want you to) 
know that iscur motto, and for 4 years we have | 
handled bees, and I don't think we have ever hurt a | 
queen. C. E. BARBER. 

Langford, Boulder Co., Col., Sept. 4, 1882. 

I think that excellent logic, friend B., that | 
if you handle the bees well you may expect | 
the same treatment in return. During a. 
long _— of honey, such as you must have | 
had, I should have little trouble in handling | 


most hybrids; but whenthe honey suddenly | 
stops, then comes the trial. 


PUNK FOR SMOKER FUEL. 

For smoker fuel, tell the brethren to go to the woods 
and get some soft living toad-stools and dry them 
thoroughly by the stove. Don’t get old dead rotten 
ones; cut them up fur the smoker, and you can light | 
one or two or three pieces with one match, and it | 
will give a good volume of mii1 smoke, and it don’t 
blow fire, nor fill up your smoker with tarry soot. | 
When you cut them open, the more white there is | 
about it the better. I have never tried any gathered | 
from apy kind of timber but the hemlock. I don’t | 
mean toad-stools that grow up from the ground, but | 


| whole was as “‘ dry as a chip.” 


were made just as good as new by the fol- 
lowing treatment: The hoops were all put 


‘in place, the loose heads put in, and then 


they were thoroughly cleaned with hot wa- 
ter. After this they were set out in the sun, 
and the hoops tightened every day until the 
Now, while 
the barrel was hot and dry, about a gallon of 
hot melted wax was poured in, the bung be- 
ing dipped in the hot wax too, then driven 
in, and the barrel rolled and twirled until 
or inch had been most thoroughly coated. 
As the air inside was greatly heated by this 
process, the bungs, when loosened, went out 


| with a bang. The whole outside was then 
| treated to three coats of good paint, and we 
' have got some barrels that will ship without 
wasting a drop. 


It seems from the above 
report that the spruce kegs are leaky also, 
unless waxed. We have had honey from 


California repeatedly, in 60-lb. tins (boxed), 
| without an accident as yet; and, counting 


waxing and all, are the spruce kegs really 
cheaper than the tins? 
INTRODUCING WITH CHLOROFORM, ETC. 
I received those three one-dollar queens all right. 
I introduced one the next day all right; but to in- 
troduce the others, I couldn’t. I tried to introduce 


from old logs and stumps. Geo. H. Spraqcue. | them for a weck, making use of all the methods I 
Neil's Creek, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1882. | had read of; but the minute’ I let them out they 


If I am correct, what you describe, friend | would ballthem. At last I got out of patience with 
them. I got an ounce of chloroform, and poured 


about half of it on a sponge, and put it in my smo- 
ker, and puffed a little in at the entrance. After they 
got pretty stupid, and begin to drop off on the bot- 
tom-board, I released the queens, and they received 
them all right when they revived. I suppose this is 
old to you, but I thought I would write. I have got 
quite a piece of Early Amber sugar-cane. Do you 
suppose I could make sugar good enough for my 
bees to winter on? ARTHUR G. LOPER. 

East Setauket, Suff. Co., N. Y., Aug. 12, 1882. 

The idea of introducing by means of chlo- 
roform is old, friend L., but I do not know 
that we have ever before had the plan sug- 
gested of using it as you did, in a smoker. I 
am not sure that the bees would always ac- 
cept a queen after reviving, but it might be 
worthy of a further trial. Probably a much 
less quantity than you used would be ef- 
ficient.— I would not advise wintering bees 
on any amber sugar we have yet in the 
market. Better sell it, and buy the pure 
granulated cane sugar, as we have so often 


S.,is punk proper. It is a fungus growth, | 
on logs and trees. We get it mostly from | 
maple. I believe all agree as to its good | 
qualities, but the greatest difficulty seems to | 
be to get enough of it, and it is also quite | 
hard to cut up, especially when old and dry. | 
Some specimens will readily peel up with | 
the fingers, if taken when a little wet and | 
green. Peel it up into bits right to go into | 
the smoker, and you will find it very handy. | 
It is the material our forefathers used to 
light fires when they struck sparks from a 
flint with a piece of steel, before the advent 
of matches. These fungoid growths on old 
timber are a most wonderful study. As you 
pull them in pieces, notice how bone the 
grain of the wood runs — often at direct right 
angles, and of a different color and texture. 
On warm wet days you may see these toad- 
stools, as our friend calls them, in the pro- 
cess of forming. They grow so rapidly one 
can see them grow, as it were. It is firsta 
dark-colored liquid that oozes out of the log 
(during wet weather), and then crystallizes, 
as it were, into a vegetable growth. 





LEAKY BARRELS. 

Your card of the 20th is at band, and contents 
noted. The shortage on honey from Mr. Perry was 
leakage; at center of barrel, between staves, at the 
bung, ard at end of barrel; the bung was a pine 
one, with wax run around it to stop up crevices, 
which jarred loose during transit. I was also short 
on two 175-lb. spruce kegs purchased from another 
party (at 11 cts.), 171bs.; 10 from one, 7 from another; 
both were leaking. GEO. F,. WILLIAMS. 

New Philadelphia, O., Sept. 22, 1882. 

It seems there is a misunderstanding about 
waxing barrels. Those sent by Mr. Perr 
were waxed a little on the outside. This will 
do no sort of good. The barrels alluded 
to that were reported in last JUVENILE 





recommended. 


TAKING BEES ON SHARES, ETC. 

1 commenced last spring with five swarms that I 
took on shares;-I have increased to 9, and think I 
could have done better, but the man of whom I got 
the bees furnished the hives, and he furnished only 
11, and those of five different pa‘terns. Next spring I 
shall have a uniform hive, of some kind. Those I 
have are mostly made after the American pattern, 
with cap to slide down over the hive in winter. 
More than half of the queens I hatched were lost 
before they were fertilized. Why so many? I like 
your principles on the tobacco and whisky ques- 
tions. Success to GLEANINGS! J. B. Dosss. 

Antelope, Kan., Sept. 8, 1882. 

Eleven hives of five different patterns ! 
Surely 1 would uot want to take bees on 
shares, if it were to be done that way. Your 
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large loss of queens was either accidental, or 
owing to some fault in management that 


will disappear with more experience, I think, | 
friend D. I am always glad to hear of eve-| 
ry one who is on the side of temperance and | 


good morals. 


HONEY-DEW. 


Our bees have been storing honey-dew, more or | 


less, allsummer. They gather it from the leaves of 
the forest trees — principally from the oaks, elms, 
walnuts, and hickories. While working on the oaks, 
vast numbers of aphides were present on the under 
side of the leaves. 
the flow of honey from that quarter ceased. This 
was also the case with the elms, walnuts, and hick- 
ories. The honey is of the lowest grade, being dark 


and unpalatable. We consider it unwholesome for | 
the bees in protracted cold weather. If we should | 


have a severe winter, I fear that the friends who de- 
pend upon it for stores will have trouble. 
THE GENTLE CYPS! 
When, after reading Dr. Dougan’s description of 


the cautious manner in which he opens their hives, | 


I read, “The gentlest of all bees,” Ismiled. Why 
the necessity of all this caution, if they are so gentle? 
1t is not an infrequent occurrence with me to have 
to go alone to our yard on cool mornings in May, 
put up ten or more of the pound packages taken 


from as many different hives, and drive to the de-| 


pot, four miles away, in time for the eight-o’clock 
trains. I do it with our Italians, without being 
stung or hurting bees. But I have to handle the 
hives and combs with a rapidity that, were they 
Cyps, I should have an insurrection on hand before 
the first hive was fairly open. We generally shake 


the bees from the combs into the shipping-boxes, 


through a funnel; but when honey is coming in free- 
ly it will shake out on the bees and smother them; 
hence at such times we brush them off. Did you 
ever try brushing Cyprians, doctor? I did — once 
only! When I open a hive of Cyps they do not ** seek 
shelter between the combs;’’ they find it somewhere 
else. ‘Quickest motioned!”’ I should say so, and 
keenest sighted too. That small hole in the—of 
my pants, so small that wife couldn’t findit to mend, 


by the capacity of the pants. It has not been dem- 
onstrated that the Cyprian colonies yield the most 
surplus. The careful reader of the bee papers will 
see that it is a question whether this can be said of 


any race or strain; that it is the opportunity and the | 


Had friends Gal- | 
lup and Doolittle been in Texas this past season ower story either, and they are filling the sections 


man that make the great yields. 


with their favorite strains, I think they would have 
given Bro. Carroll a pretty close rub. 
E. M. HAYHURST. 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16, 1882. 


BULGED COMBS. 
I bought half a pound of bees and a tested queen 
of Mr. Hayhurst, the first of July. I put them in a 





modification of the Simplicity hive, with L. frames. | 
On the first three frames I let them build natural | 
comb, as I had nofdn. Now, they would build it on | 
the edge of the frame instead of on the comb-guide; | 
this started me to separating them a little more | 
than A BC directs, and then I guess my eye is not 4 
mechanical one, for I soon got the other frames | 
from % to % inches apart. I got along very well | 


until honey began to come; then the combs became 
80 bulged that I had toremove all but seven to make 


When the aphides disappeared, | 


this winter. 
the number of Cyps that found it was limited only | 


| room, and these now fill my hive so I can scarcely 
remove them to examine the bees. What I wish to 
| know is, whether 1 could have controlled the thick- 
ness of the combs, if I had rigidly kept them ¥% in. 


apart. 
REMOVING LARV, TO STORE HONEY. 


| Do the workers ever remove larve to make room 
| to store honey? My work often keeps me up until 
midnight, and when the honey was coming in the 
| fastest I would find every night from 4 or 5toa 
| dozen larvee (not dead), and young bees that would 
have hatched in a day or two, on the alighting-board. 
I do not think your A B C mentions a case like this. 
/ One day, on looking at my frames, I found the queen 
very busy uncapping worker-cells to liberate the 
young bees. Did she do this out of maternal care 
for her young, or because she had become impatient 
waiting for a cel) to lay in? These few questions 
may see very simple to an old bee-keeper, but per- 
haps some of the readers of GLEANINGS may be ig- 
norant enough to want to know just what I have 
asked. M. H. PANTON. 
Clay Center, Kan., Sept. 18, 1882. 


With a heavy yield, it is pretty hard to 
avoid bulged combs; but by spreading the 
combs, and making them build all the new 
ones between the two already built, you can 
generally avoid the trouble you mention. 
Almost everybody nowadays, however, uses 
fdn. for every comb built, and this does 
away with all trouble about irregular combs. 
—Bees will at times throw out or cover up 
larve, when a great yield comes, and they 
have little or no room; but in your case it 
was probably only the imperfect larve that 

ou saw thrown out. We have never before 
ad a report of a queen biting out the work- 
ers, that I know of, and I can’t imagine any 


reason for such conduct, unless it was really 


as you say, that she wanted cells to lay eggs 
in. 


HIVES, HOW HIGH UP FRIM THE GROUND? 
How far from the ground do you winter your bees 
when you winter outdoors? My hives are 4 or 5in. 
from the ground now; shall have to winter outdoors 


Snow often falls 2 to 3 feet here in the 
course of the winter. 


| LETTING A NEW SWARM INTO THE SECTIONS AT ONCE. 


I would ask if, when your bees swarm, you practice 
letting them into the section boxes immediately. I 
did so, and it worked tiptop. They filled the upper 
story the first thing, without a bit of brood in the 


again now. It was only one hive that I did so with. 
T. SHERMAN. 


Custer City, McKean Co., Pa., Sept. 7, 1882. 
I think your hives are about the right 


height from the ground. We do not advise 
lettin 


a new smarm into the sections until 
they have made some start in the brood- 
frames; yet it often works all right when 
separators are used. The only danger is of 
brood in the sections. 


WHAT MAKES THE BEES DIE? 

I want to tell you of a strange disease that is now 
destroying my bees. A fewdays ago I cut a bee-tree 
that had a good deal of honey, and in which was a 
good-size swarm. I transferred them into a Simpli- 
| city hive. A few days after that I went to the hive 


| to take the sticks out which I had fastened the comb 
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in with. The first frame I took out I saw four or 
five queen-cells, which made me think that the queen 
got lost in transferring. I then gave them a frame 
containing some unsealed brood and honey. A few 
days after, I passed the hive and saw the ground 
covered with bees — some dead, and others nearly 
so. They looked like bees dying from starvation and 
the heat. There was plenty of honey in their hive. 
At the same time, my little girl told me that there 
was another swarm in the same fix. I went there, 
and, sure enough, about half the swarm was on the 
ground, and the hive was full of boney. Now, 
what do you think ails the bees? They surely can 
not have the dysentery in the middle of summer, 
and at such a favorable time as the present. 

There has been a continued flow of honey, from 
the middle of April till now, and there was no rob- 
bing, nor any thing else that I could see, which 
could have caused the trouble. 

I have sown the Simpson and spider plant seed 
you sent me, and it is blooming nicely, and both 
have honey on them; but the bees won't notice the 
spider plant, while they can be seen on the Simpson 
plants all day. F. R. LELFESTE, 

Mason, Texas, Aug. 14, 1882. 


From the above description, { can think 
of no other reason than that they have gath- 
ered something poisonous. It can hardly 
be that they have got hold of fly poison, 
Paris green, or any thing of that kind, for it 
would be a bard matter to get bees to notice 
any artificial sweets during a continuous 
and heavy yield of honey. It is this yield of 
honey that prevents them from noticing the 
epiant plants, together with the fact that 
there are so few of them. If you had half 
an acre, you would hear a humming, I can 
tell you. 


MATCH-BOX FOR SMOKER. 

Smoker is all right, and does good work; but I 
would suggest that you fasten a match-box on its 
deck, 80 you can have matches always ready. 

GEO. GOULD. 

Mill Ridge, Pulaski Co., [1L, Sept. 5, 1882. 


In many respects, a match-box attached 
to a smoker would seem to be a good thing, 
friend G.; but so far we have never succeed- 
ed in producing any thing that was not so 
cumbrous as to be rather a hindrance, and 
so we have adopted the plan of having the 
matches kept with the rotten wood. When- 
ever you go for fuel to replenish your 
smoker, there is where you want your 
matches. 


GEO. F. WILLIAMS’ STAND FOR SELLING EXTRACTED 
HONEY. 

At your request I send you to-day by express a 
honey-stand, such as I use for retailing extracted 
honey from. It will speak for itself, if you will fill 
half a dozen each of pint jars, one-pound, and one- 
haif pound tumblers, with nice honey and after 
labeling with your finest labels, place them on it. 
The pint jars on lower shelf, 1-lb. tumblers on second 
shelf, and the %-lb. on upper shelf. You may now 
set it on your counter, step back several feet, and 
tell us what you think. Geo. F. WILLIAMS. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio, Sept. 7, 1882. 

The stand alluded to above is the one re- 
ferred to on p. 469, Sept. No., and also shown 
by friend Merrybanks, in the Sept. JUVE- 





NILE. I havecredited friend Williams with 
$5.00 for the idea, and I am inclined to think 
we owe him a vote of thanks besides. We 
will furnish such stands complete, lettered 
and varnished, for $1.00, or for 75 cents in 
lots of 10. The same in the flat for 60c, or in 


lots of ten, 50 cents. 


OME QUESTIONS ABOUT SPRING FEEDING. 

I should like to have the following questions 
answered and discussed in GLEANINGS :— 

1. Does it pay to feed bees in spring regularly 
every day, as other stock is fed? 

I think it unquestionably pays to feed in 
the spring, unless the stock has an abund- 
ance of sealed stores, in which case a daily 
feed of water would probably do as well. 

2. What quantity of thinned honey per day would 
be most advisable and profitable? Would your %- 
pound glass for extracted honey hold enough for a 
daily feed? 

I should say, the }-lb. honey-tumbler full, 
would be just the thing. 

3. Could you furnish them with the cover made 
of perforated tin, to allow the bees to take the 
thinned honey, and at what price per 100? 

The only way to get perforated covers 
would be to perforate the ordinary covers ; 
and if you wish us to do it, we would have 
to charge about + cent each additional. 

4. How much should the honey be thianed for 
such feeding? 

I would suggest making the honey half 
water, or a syrup of sugar of about the same 
sweetness. 

5. At what time in the spring would it be advisa- 
ble to begin feeding in this northern latitude, and 
how long would it be profitable to continue feeding? 


It depends upon the weather. I would 
suggest, just as soon as they fly out freely. 

This season has been an unusually wet and cold 
one; and while I managed to have always sufficient 
sealed honey in the hives to prevent starvation, my 
bees were weaker the end of May than when let out 
from cellar April 15th. The bees were compelled to 
fly out tu get water to thin the sealed honey, and 
got chilled before they were able to return, and the 
loss of bees so chilled, offset the increase. I think 
the % 1b. glass mentioned before could be easily 
filled, and each day slipped under the corner of the 
enameled cloth and chaff cushion over the bees, 
without any escape of heat. CHARLES H. GROTE. 

Mauston, Juneau Co., Wis., Sept. 16, 1882. 


I think I would turn back the corner of 
the mat, and put the tumbler over the space 
thus left uncovered, and then cover all with 
the chaff cushion. Filling such a tumbler 
every day with a large number of hives is a 
nied expensive business, if kept up say a 
month or six weeks —expensive in the time 
it takes, I mean. 


ANOTHER DRONE-TRAP. 

Have a few bottom-boards made of 1%-inch lum- 
ber, 6 inches longer than the hive, and nailed to bat- 
tens 2x4, the same distance apart as the hive is long, 
so it will rest on the same bricks as the regulars. 
Cut a channel 8 inches wide, tapering from nothing 
to % in, deep at the end, and 6in. long. Replace the 
regular bottom with this, and slip the hive forward 
until the entrance is right for workers, and too 
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small for drones. This is the way I mace some 

bottom-boards for friend Horsfall at his request, and 

they answer finely. G. W. GATES. 
Bartlett, Tenn., Sept., 1882. 


Although the above idea is old, it affords 
a ready means of graduating the size of the 
opening to the nicest fraction, by simply 
sliding the hive backward or forward, and 
this long narrow slot would afford the work- 
ers the least obstruction possible, it would 
seem, while the ordinary aspect of the en- 
trance remains unchanged. When there is 
no further need of keeping the drones out, 
the opening can quickly be made larger. 
Such an entrance also effectually excludes 
mice. 


WHO SHALL BEAR THE LOSS? 

Just for once, let us suppose a case of importance. 
We will suppose I come to you to borrow your old 
gray mare to go to mill, and she should rear up and 
kick up and break her miserable old neck, who 
would you say should pay for the animal, you or I? 
The scquel of the whole matter is, my GLEANINGS 
has not put in its appearance yet, and now who pays 
the loss, youor!l? Well, as I am no hair-splitter, 
I can afford to pay the loss for it over again, for 
it is the first failure in over 2 years, H. B. P. 

Fayette, Fulton Co., O., Sept. 18, 1882. 


Why, friend P., in the case of the old gray 
mare I think we would talk it over ina 
neighborly way, and adjust it to our mutual 
satisfaction, without any quarreling or hard 
feelings. If the‘ animile ” was exceedingly 
contrary, and you didn’t get mad, nor get 
drunk, I don’t believe I should think you 
ought to bear very much of the loss. In the 
matter of a lost journal, the loss, what little 
loss there be, is all ours, for we always print 
some extra ones to send out in such cases ; 
and even if you lose your paper going home 
from the postoflice, or a neighbor borrows it 
and loses it, just drop us a card, and we will 
gladly send you another. You see, we take 
so much pains in getting up a journal, we 
want you all to have the benefit of it after it 
is done. It is like a good dinner; after itis 
all ready, it isn’t of any use unless it is 
eaten, and I want all of our journals ‘‘eaten”’ 
while they are hot, right from the oven. 

FROM ONE TO SIX, AND 210 LBS. OF HONEY. 

We started this year with one colony of light Ital- 
ians, which we procured May 27th, and at that time 
they had only five poorly filled cards of brood, and 
no honey. This could not be called a first-class 
stand, as plenty of colonies in the same lot had from 
seven to nine cards of brood at the same time; but 
thinking it best to make the most we could of a 
poor bargain, we took it in hand, and at the present 
we have on hand 240 Ibs. of extracted honey, and in- 
creased to siz good colonies, with plenty to winter 
them, cach having an average of 35 lbs., and all this 
in a locality that is considered overstocked. This 
is not a large yield compared with some that have 
been reported; but please take into consideration 
the treatment they have received, stirring them up 
at night to extract, and just when attention was 
needed, neglecting them because our work in the 
apiary prevented us from supplying their wants. 
We both work in an apiary of some 400 colonies, so 
we have little time for ourselves, for our work 





keeps us from sunrise until dark. I think we could 

bave added 100 Ibs. to the yield if they had received 

proper attention. Fouuks & LEE. 
Ithaca, Richland Co., Wis., Sept. 19, 1882. 


TEMPERATURE NEEDFUL IN SEALING UP HONEY. 

I want to make this correction of one statement 
in my article (page 483). I said that we, in a box 
with glass cover, could probably get 16° or 150° of 
heat almost any warm day insummer, or something 
to that import. I find on trial that it is only on ex- 
tremely hot days that we can approximate that de- 
gree. Inthe ordinarily warm and partially cloudy: 
weather of last July, I could get honey in glass jars 
in such a bex heated only to 110°. This may do; I 
have some jars put up, with some heated to that de- 
gree, and others put up by artificial heat at various 
degrees, from 100° upward, and will be able te re- 
port next spring on the whole subject. 

Milroy, Pa., Sept. 11, 1882. J. W. WRITE. 


DO BEES PAY? 

We often see an article in the papers, headed, 
“Does Bee-Keeping Pay?’ I have been keeping 
bees, and farming, for several years, and for myself 
I can say that it does pay as well, or better, than any 
thing else connected with the farm. The result the 
present season has been very satisfactory. I com- 
menced in the spring with 30 swarms, which I val- 
ued at $5.00 each. My sales of bees, queens, and 
honey, wili foot up at least 200 per cent, or $10 00 per 
stock. This has been the worst season here to pre- 
vent swarming I ever experienced. My first swarm 
came off the middle of May. and the last about the 
middle of August, making the swarming season last 
3 months. The last was a buckwheat swarm. I 
sowed 10 acres of buckwheat at three different times 
after the 25th of June. There has not been a very 
heavy flow of honey from it, but it is well filled, and 
the honey stored in sections (not to speak of the 
brood-cham ber) will, I think, pay all cost of sowing 
and harvesting the c. op. ll. BARBER. 

Adrian, Mich., Sept. 11, 18s2 


DRONES, HOW TO GET RID OF. 
My bees seem to run a good deal to droncs, es- 


pecially the old swarm. I filled the hive with old 
comb taken at random from the wreck of the winter 
of 1880-’81, and which I think contained a good deal 
of drone comb. I took out and threw away one 
whole card of the drone brood, but there appears to 
be altogether too many of the lords of the bee-hive 
yet for profit; and as they are neither ornamental 
nor very useful just now, what shall I do with them? 
On hot days there is a perfect roar of their buzzing, 
though there is no scarcity of workers either. 
Would Jones’s bee-guards be what I want? and 
wou'd it be necessary to place them on all the hives 
at the same time? O. W. HAYNES. 
Hudson, Mich., Sept. 2, 1882. 


suenene the best thing you can do now, 
friend H.,is to put on the Jones entrance- 
uards ; for every day you board these fel- 
ows is a loss to you, and I think I would 
put them on every hive as you suggest; but 
it would have been a far better way to have 
carefully assorted over your surplus combs, 
and used for your bees only worker combs. 
This one feature may make all the differ- 
ence between a success and a failure in bee- 
keeping. 
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Monday, Sept. 11, being the fourth swarm this 
month. This has been the best honey season 
we have had for twenty years. Swarms hived from 
the Ist to the middle of August are now in good con- 
dition for wintering. So much gained by using foun- 
dation, with a little help from strong colonies. 
I. O. MILES. 
Bellville, Richland Co., 0., Sept. 13, 1882. 


My bees are doing better this season than I ever 
had them before. E. A. SHELDON. 
Independence, Buchanan Co., Ia., Sept. 7, 1882. 


Bees are working lively on buckwheat; it is the 
first honey they have laid in this season. 
Baden, Mo., Aug. 29, 1882. RICHARD GRINSELL. 





Honey crop very good; nearly an average of 100 
ibs. per old colony, and 100 per cent increase. 
T. A. ANDERSON. 
Big Spring, Mo., Sept. 6, 1882. 
We are having a good flow of honey at the present 
time, and hope to make up for the poor season. 
L. C. WHITING. 
East Saginaw, Mich., Sept. 9, 1882. 


FOUNDATION PUT ON THE WIRES WITH A HOT IRON. 
All goods, including fdn. in wired frames, received 

all right. A. A. HARRISON. 
McLane, Erie Co., Pa., Aug. 16, 1882. 


The grocers furnish the tumblers and jars for all 
the honey that Ihave this year—some 400 Ibs. ex- 
tracted. J. F. KROPP. 

Varysburg, Wy. Co., N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 


I bought a colony last spring for $6.50; have in- 
creased to 5; all seem to be doing well; are working 
on buckwheat now. J. E. TODHUNTER. 

New Martinsburg, O., Sept. 11, 1882. 


I carried 80 colonies (all I had) through the winter, 
but reduced, by starvation, and united to 70 colo- 
nies; have taken, up to date, 5500 lbs., and making 
honey as fast as ever. A. L. KLAR. 

Pana, Ill., Sept. 2, 1882. 


Will you please inform me if there is a door to go 
into the tent described in JUVENILE GLEANINGS for 
August? G. Hf. DENMAN, 

Pittsford, Mich., Sept. 11, 1882. 

[No, sir. Raise it up when you want to go out. It 
weighs only 5 pounds.] 


SYMPHOKA CARPUS — BEE-PLANT. 

My bees are as busy to-day, Sept. 11, on the sym- 
phora as they were eight weeks ago, although buck- 
wheat, Simpson, aster, and goldenrod are each in 
order. I tell you, I have as strong faith in the sym- 
phora in particular as A. I. Root has in mankind in 
general. G. W. THOMPSON. 
Stelton, Middlesex Co., N. J., Sept., 1882. 













SMARTWEED. 
Bees are still booming, and I am away behind. 
They are still swarming, and fill an empty 10-frame 
hive in 12 days. Smartweed is what is doing it. 
Wn. MALONE. 
Oakley, Lucas Co., Iowa, Sept., 1882. 


NOT 4 LBS. TO THE HIVE. 
About 200 lbs. of honey from 65 colonies in spring, 
and only 13 swarms. Bees areO.K. Poorest season 
yet for me. Count Pennsylvania out this year. 
A. A. HARRISON. 
McLane, Erie Co., Pa., Aug. 16, 1882. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM THE POOR “ CYPS.”’ 

We have had a poor honey season so far, with no 
honey in white clover. If it had not been for red 
raspberries, the bees would have starved in June. 
The Cyps are ahead in all respects; they far excel 
the Italians on red clover, and 1 can fully indorse 
what B. F. Carroll says, that they are “ the bee.’’ 


Mine are just as nice as the Italians. 
C. J. HAIGHT. 
Rush, Susq’a Co., Pa., Aug. 7, 1882. 


THE GOOD CANDY. 

Isend you a black queen, taken from a bee-tree, 
by this mail, “just to try my luck”’ at sending 
queens a distance. The price will be a postal, stat- 
ing how she arrives, etc. The Good candy is the 
best I have seen. Geo. E. DAVIs. 

Sheiburne Falls, Mass., Sept. 9, 1882. 

[Queen and workers came to hand in excellent 
order. We have had no bad reports, and no bad 
luck with the sugar and honey as yet.] 


SUMAC, 
Seeing a communication from Mr. Thorn, of West 
Virginia, I took the liberty to answer it. Sumac is 
almost a “dead sure”? thing as regards honey. 
What honey we have this year came almost wholly 
fromit. These N. E. hills are covered with it, and 
it is regarded in the light of a pest. It spreads very 
rapidly, and in about the same manner as the elder. 
It is very singular yours does not bloom. The only 
one here who regards it with loving eyes is the bee- 
keeper. FRANK A, TICKON. 
Oxford, N. H. Co., Conn., Sept. 13, 1882. 


THE 25C MAGNIFIER, FOR FINDING EGGS IN THE 
CELLS. 

I would say the magnifying-glass helps me clearly 
to see the eggs as soon as the queens get to laying. 
I now see what I have never seen before. 

When is the best time to move aswarm of bees, 
now or later? 

Fayette, O., Sept. 18, 1882. H. B. Pomeroy. 

[It depends upon how far you are going to move 
the bees, friend P. If over three miles, at once; if 
much less, wait until it is so cool they will stop fly- 
ing, or they may come back to their old home.] 








WHEN TO FEED. 

Please inform me at what time I ought to feed 
bees when supplies are scarce. Bees have done bet- 
ter in this country this year than I ever heard of. 

J. M. RICHARDSON. 

Leona, Leon Co., Tex., Aug. 28, 1882.. 

{ft depends on what you wish to do with them, 
friend R. If you want to increase your number of 
stocks, or even to increase the number of bees in a 
hive, feed always when supplies are scarce, and the 
bees can fly. If you want honey, you must have 
bees to get it, and I néver saw too many bees in a 
hive, for the work we use them for.] 
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DON’T CARE FOR EXTRA PROLIFICNESS. 

Please send me a one-dollar Italian queen. Wedo 
not care for great prolificness, as we do not keep 
many colonies. E. H. MCCLYMOND. 

Templeton, Armstro ng Co., Pa., Aug. 31, 1882. 

{And I believe you are the first, friend M , who did 
not care particularly about great prolificness. It 
isn’t hardly ** Young-America”’ like.] 


For the 75c. inclosed, send by return mail a smo- 
ker, and greatly oblige me, for I shall get to bea 
regular smoker of the pipe, though it makes me 
sick. T. H. TRICE. 

New Providence, Mont. Co., Tenn., Sept. 1, 1882. 

[And so, friend T., you have been using the pipe 
because you had no bee-smoker? Well, I tell you 
we will hurry it up, if things are in as bad a shape 
as that.] 


THE HONEY-PEAS. 

How are your peas? My bees are getting, from 
those planted near me, some very fine honey, but 
the season is so wet that the yield so far has been 
small. The honey is beautiful in color, and has a 
peculiar but pleasant taste. TT. J. HOPPLE, M. D. 

Trenton, Tenn., August 23, 1882. 

{I am sorry to say, ours didn’t get planted. When 
we find some enthusiastic young botantist to take 
charge of our grounds, and develop these new hon- 
ey-plants, we hope to do better.] 


HOPES NOT BLASTED. 

I do not wish to be put into the Growlery, because 

I think it is allright. ‘ All things work together for 
good,” etc. From 40 colonies we have not had honey 
enough for our own table, and even now we have 
none in condition to take. We have had an abund- 
ance of wet weather, and I think this is why we get 
no honey. We had a swarm yesterday, and the indi- 
cations are good for more soon. It islate; but if we 
have a good honey season through Aug. and Sept., 


they can have plenty of winter stores. 
J. M. HARRIs. 


Cedartown, Polk Co., Ga., Aug. 7, 1882. 








wat CIE: 
43 Hy 


They have swarmed only once apiece this 
season, but they are storing the finest honey. 
I wish I couldsend you a nice piece. ‘There has been 
a succession of honey-plants since March, and now, 
since our ten days’ rain, the clover has started up 
fresh, and will last till frost. I inclose some seed, 
seed-pods, and blossoms of the finest honey-plant I 
have ever seen. In the center of each blossom 
there is a drop of honey. We call it fireweed here. 
I don’t know the botanical name for it. Can you tell? 
It begins to bloom in June, and continues in bloom 
till the last of August or first of September. 
Our buckwheat is a white shower of bloom now, 
and has been for two weeks. One of our swarms 


QO": bees are doing wellin the honey business. 





came out May 22d, and filled both stories of the Sim- 
plicity hive, and have half filled another upper story 
which we put on when we took the first one off, July 
16th. I think every one in the Simplicity hives wil! 
fill both stories before frost. 

Our neighbor, Mr. B. F. Smith, has had extremely 
good luck with his bees this seasonv. He had six 
stands last spring, and they have increased, by 
swarming, to 24, and two left that he did not save, 
making 26 in all, and he has buckets on for surplus 
honey, and they will probably fill two each, as the 
first buckets are full now. Another neighbor, B. F. 
Hayward, has not done so well. He uses the box 
hive, made of cedar, and seven of his new swarms 
left for parts unknown. I think the strong smell of 
the cedar was the cause, as it has been very hot 
here this season — hotter than ever before. 

Tell Blue Eyes, if she were out here sh? could 
gather flowers long after the ground is covered with 
snow where she lives. Mrs. NELSON KELLEY. 

Ferndale, Whatcom Co., Wash. Ter., Aug. 7, 1882. 


Thanks for kind words, my friend. The 
flower is purple fireweed, or Epilobium an- 
gustifolium. On page 26, Jan. No. for 1881, 
you will find a full account of it, and a state- 
ment of the enormous amount of honey it 
secretes. It goes by the common names of 
mooseweed, bloodweed, etc. Will ‘= please 
send us some seeds, if not too much trouble? 
It is called fireweed, because it so commonly 
springs up after a fire, and very likely we 
shall need to cover the seeds with ashes, to 
get the best results from it. 


AN ENCOURAGING REPORT. 

Our first swarm of bees this year came out the Ist 
day of June. They have filled 18two-pound sections, 
and thrown out two swarms. The first was a nice 
large swarm; it came out the 2ist of July. They 
have filled the lower frames, and we have put on 
sections. The last one came out the 24th of July; it 
isasmall swarm. Is that not doing pretty well from 
the Ist of June, without fdn. or comb to begin on? 

One colony that came out about the 15th of June 
has filled 56 two-pound sections. One last-year’s col- 
ony sent out one large swarm the Ist of June, and 
then another one the 8th. We accidentally killed 
the queen, and put them back. From that time we 
have taken 170 Ibs. of honey in frames. If we had 
had an cxtractor we could have done better; but 
when we took the honey, comb, and all, from them, 
they hid to make their comb before they could fill 
it with honey. 

We have had a long run of white clover this sea- 
son. The bees are beginning to make dark honey. 

Mrs. 8. R. HUNTER. 

Kendalville, lowa, Aug. 12, 1882. 


SPIDERWORT. 

July and August GLEANINGS received last night. 
It is pleasant to see its familiar face again, The spi- 
derwort Mrs. Harrison speaks of in the JUVENILE for 
July is not the cleome or spider flower that we cul- 
tivate for the bees. Itisa native wild flower here, 
grows about 2 ft. high, sky-blue blossom with 3 pe- 
tals; closes in the middle of the day; have never 
been able to find seed on it, though it springs up 
here and there as though seed had been dropped. 
Some years, bees just swarm on it; but this year 
clover is so plentiful with us they do not look at it. 


Mrs. 8S. SYKES WILSON. 
Penrose, Ill., Aug. 31, 1882. 
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Our Homes. 


Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: they will 
be still praising thee.—PsAwm 83: 4. 
g PRESUME a great many read these 
cI Home Papers month after month, who 
have a hope in God, and who are yet not 
members of any Christian church. Perhaps 
I might say, in the outset, that I believe it is 
generally held that one may live a good 
Christian life without ever uniting with any 
church at all; and whatever I may say in 
this paper in the Mr of urging the import- 
ance of uniting with the churches of our 
land, please bear in mind that I by no means 
intend to intimate you can not be saved un- 
less you are a member of some church. The 
age is too enlightened now to teach that the 
act of uniting with a church, of itself, saves 
a person. The ceremony of marriage be- 
tween a@ man and woman does not make 
them a loving couple always, joined heart 
and hand; but what loving couple, joined 
heart and hand, would wish to live as such 
without the marriage ceremony? Some- 
times when I urge upon a friend the import- 
ance of standing up before men and confess- 
ing his acceptance of Jesus as his Savior, he 
objects, on the ground that he does not wish 
to make a parade of his religion before men. 
I may have chosen a pretty strong compari- 
son, but it seems to me, my friends, a man 
might with almost equal reason object to the 
marriage ceremony, because he does not 
wish to have it paraded before men that 
they two are man and wife. I hg ee you 
all know, without my telling of it, that the 
greatest reason why people object to uniting 
with the church nearest to them is because 
of theimperfections of those who are church- 
members. One who loves God with all his 
heart, soul, and might, and his fellow-man 
as himself, surely ought to live a life almost 
free from reproach ; but take church-mem- 
bers collectively, or Hen out any one, even 
the best of the lot, and hold him up and scru- 
tinize him closely, and, oh dear! what in- 
consistency and crookedness! With sad- 
ness I acknowledge, my friends, that there 
is, in one sense, crookedness and inconsis- 
tency, for we are but human, the best of us. 
We are creatures subject to be swayed by 
anger, jealousy, selfishness, and sins of like 
nature, and we do not always have the grace 
to be able to keep the manifestations of 
these feelings from being seen of men, even 
though we strive ever so hard. At the same 
time, those who judge us are not always wise 
and impartial judges, and they many times 
greatly exaggerate these faults, or perhaps 
often term things faults from their stand- 
point of view, when they are, in fact, just 
the reverse. Just one illustration right here: 
I once insisted that a young man who 
worked for me should settle up what he was 
owing me, by takin of ody of his wages each 
week. I did this for his own good as well 
as mine, for I deemed it well for him to be 
taught to keep his business matters straight- 
ened up, instead of having them draggin 
along into weeks and months. He though 
I was crowding him needlessly, and retorted 











something like this: ‘‘ A pretty Christian 
you are, to be crowding a poor boy so he 
can not live comfortably.”” Now, may 
have erred in judgment, and may have been 
partially right in the matter; but as I did 
what was best, according to my judgment, I 
committed no deliberate sin. I was far 
more anxious all the time that the boy 
should become a Christian, than that I should 
get my pay: but for all that, this act ma 
ave looked very bad to those who viewe 

itfrom a different standpoint, or who rea- 
soned that, as I had considerable property, 
while the boy had nothing, I was greedily 
crowding him. Well,if you are going to 
listen to all that is said against church-mem- 
bers, and form conclusions hastily, without 
inquiring into the matter, you will, without 
doubt, find them, as it seems to you, full 
of faults. 

Now besides this, you will find church- 
members, now and then, who will some- 
times be convicted of crime, and ministers 
of the gospel have been reported who seem- 
ed rather servants of Satan than of the most 
high God. Although such cases do occur, 
they are very rare, comparatively; but as 
they are heralded far and wide, one might 
get an impression that the really true and 
faithful ones are not so much the rule as 
they really are. V ery often, I presume, 
members, deacons, and pastors are not what 
they ought to be. How do you know, friend, 
what a Christian should do and what he 
ought not? I do not mean to question your 
knowledge in this matter, forI know you 
know, and I thank God for it. Yes, breth- 
ren, [ thank God that it is so plain to us all 
that ‘the who runs,” as it were, could tell by 
one a glance what a godly life should be. 
We all of us know very well the great gen- 
eral principles of Christianity, and the spirit 
that runs through every page of the Bible. 
It is plain without argument. Do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly before God. 
You know what the duties of a Christian 
should be; but the Christians belonging to 
the churches near you, you claim, do not 
live Christian lives. Where does your duty 
lie? You think the churches are corrupt, 
and you know they ought not to be corrupt, 
and at the same time you know, too, how to 
make them better. You know, too, the 
— need of good pure churches, and that 

he world is far, oh very far better! for hav- 
ing such as they are, rather than none at all. 
Why, oh why, my friend, do you refuse to 
go and help? And while you refuse, why do 
you find fault with the poor souls who are 
doing the best they know how, may be, to 
sustain and hold up and to keep the Church 
of our Lord Jesus Christ? 

Judge not, that ye be not pease; for with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with 
what measure ye mete it shall be measured unto you 
again.—MATT. 7: 1, 2. 

Some object to uniting with a church, be- 
cause they are not good enough. It depends 
something on who the one is who makes 
this i. If it is one who appreciates the 
beauties of holiness, and hungers and thirsts 
after righteousness, he, above all others, 
should put himself within the pale of the 
church, for its protecting care he can in no 
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way afford to be without. The verse in the 
little hymn,— 
Just as Iam, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 
And that thou bidst me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, [ come,— 


hits the case completely. 

If none were to unite with the Church, ex- 
cept those who feel they are good enough, 
the very best in the Church would be cut off. 
It was sinners whom Christ came to save; 
and the very place where sinners need to 
come is into the Church. We unite with the 
Church because we are not good enough, 
and want to be better; and the very fact of 
our applying fora place in with God’s people, 
in itself implies we want to be better. Even 
the angels in heaven rejoice to see sinners 
come in, for we read,— 

There is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth.—Luke 15:10. 

If the one who makes the plea is a man 
who sins every day, and proposes so to do, 
it is quite a different matter. But we need 
hardly discuss this side of the question, be- 
cause such a one rarely wishes to be with 
Christian people. One who has committed 
acrime may apply for admission into the 
Church, solely for the purpose of covering 
it up, and he may be admitted because the 
crime is not known; but he will either con- 
fess his crime, or will not stay long. Good 
and evil can not stay long together. I shall 
have more to say in regard to this subject 
further on. 

Now a word in regard to those who would 
prefer to lead a Christian life, without unit- 
ing with any body of people. In the first 
place, we can nowhere in the Bible find any 
exhortation tosuch a course; but all through 
it, quite the contrary. ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God,” it says; but right in the 
same breath, almost, ‘*‘ and thy neighbor as 
thyself.”’ Can you love a neighbor by stay- 
ing away from him? Can you do good to 
those who hate you even, by holding aloof 
from them and having no intercourse with 
them? Moses rather preferred to stay all 
his life in the wilderness with his wife and 
father-in-law, we are led to infer; but it was 
very far from God’s wish and purpose to let 
him do so. He must go back among the 
people. Not only that, he must go, over and 
over again, right into the very court of Pha- 
roah, and among wicked men. He plead 
that he was slow of speech, and that his 
words were unavailing; but back again he 
was sent, until it seemed almost a mockery. 
In what estimation is aman held who con- 


tinually laments the — of the age, 


and yet refuses to go to the polls and vote? 
If you hunger and thirst after righteousness 
—I beg pardon for repeating this phrase so 
much, but it tells more than any other 
know of, and I wish to be excused for using 
it a great many times more — well, if you 
really hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
can you be excused for holding aloof when 
real honest faithful men and women are so 
much needed? f 

Some have objected to uniting with the 
churches near them, because church people 
— among themselves. Well, suppose 
it is really a fact that they do quarrel, will 





anf nage quarrel less if you hold aloof, 
and keep away from them? Would your 
presence have a tendency to make them 
quarrel more, or less? The Bible says, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers;”’ and if this 
little text has power to make peace among 
the ungodly, how much more ought it to 
have that — among professing Chris- 
tians! Perhaps the fe reason why they 
have quarreled is, that there is no one among 
them with grace enough to remind them 
that the Lord and Master says: ‘‘Do good 
to those who hate you.’”’ If you do not ap- 
prove of quarreling in a church, and see 
clearly it is wrong, you will probably be just 
the one to help restore harmony. 

This forenoon I was called suddenly to 
come down into the blacksmith —. I 
found there quite a commotion, resulting 
from a misunderstanding between two of 
my boys. Loud words were being uttered, 
and there had been something pretty near to 
blows. When I had got right between the 
two angry ones, I was just where I wanted 
to be. If there is to be any quarreling in 
our church, I want to be right in the middle 
of it. If any blows are going to be struck, | 
want to receive them. assure you, [ shall 
not strike back, and I think I can assure 
you, too, I shall not be struck a great many 
times. The boys in question were both of 
them blacksmiths by trade, but for some 
time it seemed about as hard to make either 
take anything back as it would have been to 
soften the battered old anvil by talking to it. 
Scripture texts and a }i:tle time, however, 
did the work, and the harder one of the 
two finally put out his hand and acknowl- 
edged he was wrong. You see, you are to 
unite with the Church because of your love 
to God; and because of your love to God 
and your fellow-men, it will be a pleasure to 
you to help in the work that is to be done, 
and to bear or suffer, if need be, for his or 
their sakes. 

I have heard the objection made to joining 
a church, that it costs money. I presume 
the idea is, that if you are united with a 
church you will have to, or rather be expect- 
ed to, pay out money that you would not 
if you were an outsider. So much money 
would be saved. Well, my friend, we will 
suppose you have saved it. Now what are 
a going to do with it? Buy something 
hat will give eon happiness and content- 
ment, or at least you are going to buy some- 
thing you expect will give happiness and 
contentment. Did you ever fail in your ex- 
Raves goo in that line? Many a man has 
ooked back to the past with regret at the 
money he had paid out in different ways, but 
I believe but very few regret having con- 
tributed their proper share toward the need- 


J |ed expenses of keeping up the Church of 


God. A blessing seems to fall on the one 
who gives freely and cheerfully — not only 
in a happy and cheerful spirit, but he seems 
to be prospered in the truest sense of the 
word, in a way that other men are not. 
Look about you and see if it is not a fact, 
that such a man has money for all his needs, 
and enjoys using it, in a way that ungodly 
people know nothing of. The Bible says,— 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
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where moth and rust doth corrupt, pos where | 


thieves break through and steal.—MArTT 6:19. 

And— 

Seek ye first the kingdom of God and bis righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you.— 
MATT. 6:33. 

And— 

Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in mine house, and prove mec | 
now herewitb, saith the Lord of hosts,if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.—MAL. 3:10. 

Sometimes it is hard for one to understand 
how it is that God can need money. My) 
friend, it is this way: God needs true, loyal 
hearts, like Abraham, Moses, and David, 
and there can be no true loyalty where oth- 
er things come before him. If you are giv- 
ing more of your time, energy, strength, and 
money, to the plans and projects of this 
world than you are to God, he has a right to 
feel that you are making his work only a 
secondary matter. 

I the Lord thy God am a jealous God. - Ex. 20:5. 

low strangely these words used to sound 
to me! but now they are fullof strange 
beauty. Sometimes as I read the words 
over they send a thrill of joy over me that I 
find from no other words in the Bible. May 
I explain my meaning with what may per- 
haps be deemed Ly some a homely illustra- 
tion of God’s love for us? There was a 
time in your life when you first met your 
wife, when you hardly knew whether she 
loved you or not. In your boyish enthusi- 
asm you were ready to throw down the. 
whole world, or give it all up, for her sake; 
and may be then sit down and cry because 
there were no more worlds for you to give 
up, or throw away in the same way. Per- 
haps your good wife may smile at this; and 
while she looks upon you she wonders if it 
is possible you are really the same ‘“‘old chap” 
who was ever guilty of any such paneer 
ous folly. Yes, you are, and I thank God 
for it; for, next to his God, should ever 
man hold the life of her who once put all 
her trust and faith in his keeping. Well, | 
now to our point: Can you not remember 
the first time you noticed any symptom of | 
jealousy in this new friend and companion 
of pein Very likely she never spoke of it, 
but you might catch it by a look sometimes, 
that she expected no other woman in this 
wide world was ever to stand in just the re- | 
lationship to you that she now stood, and 
expected to stand, so long as life lasted. 
Can you not conceive of something here 
that hardly deserves the name of jealousy, 
but rather something sacred and holy? You 
sought her, and wanted her to be the queen | 
of your life and affections; she steps to her 
throne, and bids you tear down all other 
idols. My friend, as you value ag) peace | 
of mind in this world, and in the world to_ 
come, hold true to this sacred promise, given 
more in actions than words, perhaps; and | 
though years may have passed, be sure that. 
not even in thought, look, or action, are you | 
unfaithful to your partof the contract. Well, | 
when you accepted Christ as your Savior, | 
you took him in the same way. My feeble 
illustration of what you all know an earth- 


gure is, 


into our young oy 
almost invariably, 


ly tie should be, may make it plainer what | 


God means when he speaks of being a jeal- 
ous God. He is to come first and foremost. 
He asks you for money ; for where the trea- 
here is the heart also. I believe 
most churches will accord you the privilege 
of paying or not, as you choose, or what you 
choose ; but woe betide the man who thinks 
he can be happy by paying all his other 
debts, and letting the debt he owes to the 
Church go unpaid. Suppose the man who 
asked the woman of his choice to be the 
queen of his life and home should refuse to 
give her enough to eat. Listen:— 

Will a man rob God? Yet ye have robbed me. But 
ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and 
offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse; for ye have 
robbed me, even this whole nation.—MAL. 3:8, 9. 

If we have a true loyal spirit toward God, 
it seems to me we can hardly be tempted 
very much to withhold our tithes; but yet 
one may stumble right here, just as he may 
be greatly blessed in giving liberally. A lit- 
tle hymn expresses so clearly where a Chris- 
tian should stand, that he may be proof 
against all these temptations, I wish to give 
a couple oz verses of it here:— 


My Jesus, I love thee, I know thou art mine, 

For thee all the follies of sin I resign; 

My gracious Redeemer, my Savior art thou — 

If ever I love thee, my Jesus, ’tis now. 

I'll love thee in life, I'll love thee in death, 

And praise thee as long as thou lendest me breath; 
And say, when the death -dew lies cold on my brow, 
If ever I loved thee, my Jesus, ’tis now. 


You should unite with the Church for 
your own good. You need to be in good 
company. Everybody, young and old, needs 
to be in good company. The Christian boys 
and girls of our town form a little company 
whose influence few can resist. Strangers 
coming into our town, who are led to come 
ple’s age Peat amy say, 
‘“*Why, what a nice lot of 
intelligent young people you have there! ” 
The boys whom [ find in our jail, when tak- 
en across the way to this meeting, say, al- 
most with one accord, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Root, if I 


could be in such company as that, I know I 
could be a 


ood man.’’ J] know they could 


too; and if they would stay in such com- 
pany, they probably would. The very at- 
mosphere of the room seems to speak of 


something elevating and ennobling. It is 
well worth one’s while to have clean men 
and women for his associates. One would 


hardly need tell you, as you Jook upon the 
| faces of these young people, that none of the 


boys were in the habit of drinking, smok- 
ing, or swearing; and as you looked upon 
the bright happy faces of the young women, 


you need hardly be told that none of them 


are bold and forward; or that their language 
is free from slang, and talk about flirtations 
with the other sex, and that they are not fre- 
quenters of the ball-room, and addicted to 
late hours. At our State Fair, as one of the 
judges, I was offered a ticket for dinner. 

‘** Would you just as soon have a ticket for 
the church eating-rooms?” said a 
young man. 

‘** By all means, let me have my dinner 
with God’s people,” thought I,if I did not 
say it in just these words. I had almost 
been made homesick by seeing the rows of 
beer-barrels that graced (!) the fair-grounds 
of the capital of our State this year as well 
as last, and I longed for the companionship 
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and sympathy of those who love purity of 
heart and cleanliness of body. I can hardly 
tell = the feeling of a change I experienced 
as I came near the church dining-rooms. 
The quiet, kind welcome they gave me was 
in itself enough to indicate 1 was among 
Christians. The waiters were gentle, pleas- 
ant, and refined, and I felt at home at once. 
As I sat down and enjoyed my meal, I felt 
that it was the love of Christ that prompted 
them to come here, just as the ladies of our 
church go to our fair-grounds to try to coun- 
teract the great tide of blasphemy and wick- 
edness that crowds into such places. Justa 
couple of hours before, I went up to a stand 
on the ground to see how their five-cent pies 
compared with those we make athome. In 
just the few minutes I stood there, I heard 
more oaths and secon grein d from the lips of 
the proprietor than I have heard before in a 
year. It was not the oaths only, but the 
coarse, low-lived way in which he disputed 
a bill. I could not but wonder how different 
his way was, from the — way in which 
we Christian people settle differences. My 
friend, do you not believe it will be better 
for you to have your life much among Chris- 
tian people? 

Uniting with a church is, some may say, 
making a parade of our goodness. I would 
say, it is rather acknowledging to the world 
that you wish to be a better man, just as 
one who goes to school acknowledges to the 
world he wishes to be a better scholar. Our 
boys have just been discussing the matter of 
a college education. Why not eur at 
home? Why not, sure enough? It would be 
a deal cheaper, and self-made men are the 
best in the world. True; but these self- 
made men could not go to school as you can, 
and so they got their education in spite of 
the obstacles. Not one boy in a thousand 
will do this. The boys who say they are 
going to study at home don’t do it. The 
men who say they are going to be Chris- 
tians, and do it at home, without having any 
thing to do with the churches, don’t do it, 
and even if they did, it would be a religion 
all of self. If you are going to be a child of 
God, you must go out among men, and 
stand up among them. As well might one 
start out to be a patriot, and to love his 
country, by holding aloof and keeping in the 
background. Did any of the prophets men- 
tioned in the ible ever pull his cloak about 
him and say, ‘‘ Here goes a prophet who is 
going to take care of himself, and go to 
heaven on his own hook. I have talked to 
and warned those wicked idolaters just as 
long as I am going to, and now they may 
go”’? To be sure, not. They talked and 
warned and protested, and ran after the 
remnants of the Church until it seemed as if 
it were words and time wasted, and died 
pleading with their last breath. Never give 
up and never let go, is the spirit of all the 
Bible teachings. Never give the world over 
to evil, nor let evil men think they have won 
the day. Whatever wickedness you may 
encounter in your way, never give up in de- 
spair, but let God and your fellow-men ever 
be your motto. When evi) seems too much 
for you, or when Satan persuades you the 
world is all corrupt, remember God’s promise, 





Five of you shall chase a hundred, and a hundred 
of you shall put ten thousand to flight.—LEv. 26: 8, 

I am sure, my friends, itis all plain enough 
to you. lam sure your better self tells you 
how much true men and women are needed 
in this work of redeeming a sinful world 
from the hands of those who would with 
blasphemy and crime delight in sinking 
every thing good and pure and holy. Come 
over and help us; for the sake of your loved 
ones growing up, come; for God’s sake, 
come; don’t find fault, and don’t object, 
but rise up in your might, and with Christ’s 
great love in your heart, come. Go this 
minute and hunt up the pastorof the church 
of your choice nearest, and cheer and lift 
him up by telling him you want to help. 
Tell the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school the same; and at night, on bended 
knee, say, ‘* Lord, here is my poor unworthy 
self; give me my work.” 


: Jobacco Column. 











OUR proposition in GLEANINGS, to give a smo- 

H ker to every bee-keeper who is a slave to the 

use of tobacco, and who pledges himself to 

discontinue its use, meets my approbation. Away 

goes tobacco; and if ever I indulge in the use of the 

weed again, I pledge myself to forward you immedi- 
ately the full price of smoker. JOHN M. SANDS. 

Columbia, Tenn., Aug. 23, 1882. 


Please send me a smoker b) mail, and [ will never 
use tobacco again. C. M. SMITH. 
Austin’s Mills, Tenn., Sept. 4, 1832. 


You may send me a smoker, as I stopped the use 
of tobacco about two months ago; if I commence, I 
will pay for it. C. A. WELCG. 

Mt. Calm, Limestone Cv., Texas, July 29, 1882. 


Bees have done well in this locality where the peo- 
ple give them any attention, but there are people 
here who never saw a frame hive; they don’t know 
any thing about bees; but I am trying to stir them 
up by showing them what can be done with proper 
management. I am the only one about here who 
has ever introduced a queen or made an artificial 
swarm. So much forthe A BCbook. I have quit 
smoking, and want you to send me a Clark smoker. 
I don’t like to get it that way, but am too poor to 
buy every thing I need in the bee business; will pay 
for itif lever smoke any more. I quit some time 
ago, and now I don't like the smell of tobacco. 

D. C. SHEPHERD. 

Kent's Store, Fluvanna Co., Va , Sept. 10, 1882. 


SEVEN HUNDRED MILES FROM A CIGAR. 

It was only a stump, however, destined never to 
be finished, but thrust into a box with half a paper 
of “* Navy clippings,’”’ and the much-used pipe, still 
warm and reeking; and this took place just before 
starting on that long journey two weeks ago. Iam 
glad that those implements of an unseemly habit 
did not travel with me, and are not to follow after. 
Certainly I shall not hunt them up, and it is incon- 
ceivable that any one should produce them before 
me and prove their identity, and prevail on me to 
begin where I left off, and to consume that cigar 
stump and that tobacco. Ido not know whether I 
made any definite resolve to smoke no more and no 
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other than those identical relics, and yet that seems 
to be about the shape and the size of it. Friend 
Root, I have great reluctance in confessing that I 
was an inveterate smoker, when Isee how much you 
disapprove of the babit. Butas my example may 
have led or encouraged others in an evil way, I am 
anxious, if possible, to help in turning some into a 
good way. My planand my experience differ from 
that of many of your corfespondents. It was not at 
alldifficult to leave off smoking. I had left off in the 
course of twelve years probably more than fifteen 
thousand times, and after each leaving-off I would, 
in a few hours, begin again. Well, on Tuesday 
morning, Sept. 5, 1 left off as usual, and have not be- 
gun again. It is far away, and seems ever so long 
ago, and I have nothing to do with it— no hanker- 
ing, not much thought about it any way, though the 
pungent odor is under my nose, and the fixings be- 
fore my eyes nearly every hour in the day. Now, 
friends who are wedded to the weed and would fain 
be free, try my plan: get far away, ard stay long 
enough, and a divorce is accomplished. If not con- 
venient to change your residence, next time you 
leave off the smoke or the chew, instead of begin- 
ning again, box up the apparatus and send off to 
some distant place or person, real or imaginary, to 
remain until called for; if the package ever comes 
back to you from the Dead-letter Office, you may 
look upon it with wonder, but with no desire to re- 
sume the habit. I don’t know how this plan will 
work with those who chew, as they leave off so 
often; but for smokers it is an infallible cure. 
Medina, O., Sept. 17, 1882. B. Z. B. 


The above comes from one of our new 
hands, who came from away downin Massa- 
chusetts. Last Sabbath evening he gave us 
a little talk in our Joong, eople’s prayer- 
meeting, and I liked what he said so well 
that I took him over to the jail with me, 
where the subject of tobacco came up. Aft- 
erward,in speaking of it, 1 said, ‘‘ Of course, 
you do not use tobacco, Mr. B——?” His 
reply seemed a little indefinite, and he said 
something about ‘“‘ a great while ago.” This 
morning I found the abowg on my type- 
writer. May God give you e, brother, 
to keep that last cigar seven dred miles 
away, even though you do meee wwem daily 
in the hotel where you stop. 


_ One of the signs of progress in Philadelphia, is the 

forbidding of cigar-smoking on the cars of one of 

the promigent lines of street railway. Some of the 

smoke-inclined peseouaere moan over this as an in- 
e 


fringement of their personal liberty. They even 

so far as to say their wives and mothers won’t let 
them smoke at home, and their employers and cus- 
tomers won’t allow it in their places of business; 
and now they are shut off from being a nuisance on 
the street cars.—Sunday-School Times. 

I believe the Times has got it about right. 
The time is fast coming when tobacco- 
users are going to be crowded — crowded out 
of intelligent and respectable society. I 
know every one has a right to his own opin- 
ions, and he has a right to his own tobacco 
smoke; but I feel sure that tobacco-users 
themselves will not claim a right to crowd it 
on people whom it sickens. Which side are 
you going to be on, my friend? ‘There may 
he some still left who think more of a young 
man, after having seen him with a cigar in 
his mouth; but I am sure the number is 
daily growing smaller. 





FRIEND DADANT ON BAILROADS, AND 
SOME OTHER MATTERS. 


DANGER OF DELAYS, 


Hills, who complains of delay of sections, which 

were 18 days on the way, for a distance of about 
320 miles, you take it coolly; for you say that we 
have to take the chances of the railroad companies 
being slow. 

About 50 years ago, while I was a clerk in a busi- 
ness firm, in France, the railroads were not invent- 
ed; all the goods were transferred by common car- 
riers. These carriers had to travel at the rate of so 
many miles a day, under the penalty of losing a third 
of the cost of transportation, when they were be- 
hind the allotted time. They were also liable to 
damages, if the delay was long, and if damage could 
be proved. The same legislation exists yet in Eu- 
rope toward the railroads, coupled with rates of 
charges instituted by the government, and posted 
up in every station. The railroad companies are 
bound to transport the freight in France at the rate 
of 125 miles a day, and they accept, without com- 
plaining, the reduction of a third of the cost of 
transportation every time they are slow. But, 
somebody will say, the railroad companies here 
would refuse to comply with such Jaws; and to com- 
pel them by a lawsuit, would be the fight of the earth- 
en against the iron pot. 

The French legislation has provided for such an 
emergency, in ordering that all the decisions of the 
justices of peace would be without appeal for all 
sums of $20 or under. Let us suppose that we have 
then these laws in this country; don’t you think 
that, instead of being the bumble servants of the 
corporations, they would be compelled to act more 
fairly toward us? Unhappily, nearly all the editors 
of the journals, as well as our legislators, are bribed 
by free passes, and bow in abject submission before 
these kings of a new pattern, and we, the people, are 
compelled to accept, without possible complaint or 
redress, all the delays, the high price, the frauds and 
tricks of these rich swindlers. Will Mr. A. I. Root 
be manly enough to publish this article? 

CHANGING THE SEX OF EGGS. 

I have no faith in miracles; and as this changing 
of sex would be a true miracle, I don’t believe it. 
During 10 years of queen-raising business I have giv- 
en eggs to queenless colonies a great many times 
every year, without noticing worker eggs turned to 
drone eggs. Now, if the first proves true, it can not 
be ascribed to the volition of the bees, for such an 
act would show a faculty of knowledge and of reas- 
oning equal—nay, superior—to that of man. Let us 
substantiate a few facts: 1. Queens don’t know the 
sex of the eggs they lay; 2. Their laying of worker 
eggs in worker-cells, and of drone eggs in drone- 
cells, is made unintentionally; 3. The eggs, as long 
as they remain in the ovaries of the queens, are 
male. Their sex is changed when they are impreg- 
nated with some of the contents of the spermatic 
vesicle of the queen; 4. Queens find pleasure in 
impregnating their eggs, to change the sex, as every 
animal finds pleasure in accomplishing every act in- 
tended, by nature, to prolong his life, or to perpet- 
uate his species; 5. But this pleasure can be ob- 
tained only when the queen is placed on a worker- 
cell, with her limbs nearer her abdomen; 6. When a 
queen is young and small, she can not easily obtain 


e the Sept. No., page 452, in answer to Mr. M. 
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the desired compression, and part of her eggs devel- 
op in drones; 7. When, after an exertion of im- 
pregnating several thousand eggs per day for some 
weeks, the muscles of a queen are tired, she is unable 
to lay any more worker eggs, and she lays drone 
eggs in worker-cells. This laying of drone eggs in 
worker-cells never takes place in the beginning of 
the season, unless the queen is sick or worthless. 
Some queens lay worker eggs only, for years, when 
they are in hives where there are no drone-cells; 8. 
Worker bees don’t kncw the sex of the eggs. This 
proposition is proved by the fact, that a colony hav- 
ing laying workers tries to have queens from drone 
eggs; 9. When a colony is ‘queenless, some work- 
ers, Which have partly developed ovaries, can lay 
eggs. But these eggs, being unimpregnated, hatch 
in drones. 

Part of the above theory (Nos. 4, 5,6, and 7), is 
mine. Suppose it to be true, then, it is impossible 
to admit that the workers of a colony change the 
sex of the eggs, since they don't know whether they 
will be male or female; and for what purpose would 
such change be effected? To raise drones which 
would not be fit for the function before at least 10 
days after they are needed. 

But, to return to the question, were not these 
drone eggs, which have taken the place of the work- 
er eggs, the product of some laying worker which 
selected this place on account of the care given to 
this spot by the nursing bees? CHAS. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Hancock Co., Iil., Sept., 1882. 


Friend D., I can’t tell why you ask me to 
be manly enough to publish the former part 
of your article, as you do, unless you imag- 
ine I have been bribed by free passes (or 
something of the kind) to speak well of the 
railroad companies. I am glad to be able to 
say, I have never been offered a free pass in 
my life; and if I were to have the offer of 
one I should, I hope, never accept of it. 
When any party is severely condemned and 
censured, as have been the railroads, I try to 
take a look on both sides. In the point be- 
fore us, I do not see how the railroad compa- 
nies could well undertake to guarantee rap- 
id transit of small packages, because, to car- 
ry o— at the low rates they do, they must 
make a sort of wholesale business of it; and 
to hurry along each small bundle, as do the 
express companies. would cost them more 
than they get for them. It may be best to 
drive men to their duty sometimes, but it 
hardly seems to me the plan you suggest is 
in the line of the spirit of a free and Chris- 
tian people.—Neither have I faith in the 
kind of miracles you suggest, my friend; nor 
do I see how a miracle is required for the 
workers to change worker into drone eggs. 
If they can, by reaching into the mycropyle 
a, or by some similar means, de- 
stroy the spermatozoa, the egg would then 
be in precisely the condition of a drone egg. 
This, of course, is only theory; but the fact 
that worker eggs are changed to drone eggs 
is, I should think, _, conclusively shown 
by the facts given. Your suggestion, that 
it may be the work of a fertile worker, has 
already been refuted by giving Italian eggs 
to a colony of black bees. Italian drones 
were hatched. Had it been a fertile worker 
she must have been a black bee. I am gl 
of your nine propositions, for they will serve 





to bring out thought; but I do not feel sure 
of any one of them unless it is the ninth and 
last; still, they may be true. The theory is 
certainly novel, but I am very much inclined 
to think the queen knows when she is laying 
drone eggs. Now, have we not a Berlepsch 
to stand up_and prove, by careful experi- 
ments, the ‘*‘ Dadant Theory,’’as here given? 
—Friend D., please don’t ever insinuate any 
more that I may be bribed by railroads, or 
any other party or parties. 
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There is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.—Acrts 4:12. 


OwrR subscribers now number 5276 strong. 


We are still short of the Jan. and Feb. Nos. of this 
year, and will give 15 cts. each for them. If any one 
wants to buy them of us, we shall have to charge 
20 cents. 


AN unusual demand has sprung up this season for 
imported queens, and we have had two very success- 
ful shipments this past month. The last contained 
fifty, 43 0f which were alive. We shall receive fifty 
more during the present month. 


On the llth of Sept. we sent some one of our cus- 
tomers a dollar queen, whose progeny, now that they 
are hatched out, show with unusual distinctness the 
white rings and down which characterize the so- 
called albinos. Who is the lucky man? 


THE Los An ¥ 8 Evening Telegram says the bees- 
wax crop sf, qe Angeles County will be worth this 
year more tuan the gold crop of the county, and that 
isnosmallitem. They quote beeswax at 20 c., but 
it seems to me it is worth more than that, to ship 
here. Be icles, ge Fe 

Ir friend Hutchinson wil) please take his new saw- 
table to the photographer's and have a photograph 
of it made, with himself standing on the box, just as 
he runs it, we will try to have it engraved for our 
next journal. It would bea nice winter’s job mak- 
ing such a foot-power saw, for many of our friends. 


So much attention is now being given to the drone 
question and the Dzierzon theory, we have made ar- 
rangements to send out a copy of the little book 
with each one of our A BC books. Those who have 
one of the A BC books already, can have the Dzier- 
zon theory for 10 cents, or 12 by mail. 


A FRIEND suggests that * Doolittle is mistaken in 
regard to the law requiring a double wire screen on 
queen-cages. The First Asst. P. M. G., in his letter 
to the Hon. Edwin Willetts, suggested that queen- 
cages should be covered with a double wire cloth, 
but nothing of the kind can be found in the Posta 
Guide,” 
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THE NEW JONES HONEY LABELS. 
Our Jones labels are at hand and we can send them 
at the following prices: — 
| Price Pos- | Printing Address 
| jo00 100 | ‘150 to00 | 500 | 100 


Labels for 5b Cans ...... | $9.50) $1.00) 18c¢ | $1.50 | $1.00; 75e 
o OM | 650); 60) Be | 1 75 


2% -lb. Cans .... | | 00; .75) We 

** 1-Th. Cans... ...| 400) 0! Oe 1.00; .75) Se 

* W-lb. Cams...... | 2.00 | 4¢ | 1.00] .75} Se 

* ¥-Ib Cans...... | 2.00) 25 Be 1.00 |) 5Oe 

“ “« i4-ib. Cans...... | 1.00) 20 Be) 100 .75| We 
Round, for ’-Ib Tumblers. ; 150! 15) | 


Samples free. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

I EXPECT to be at the convention at Cincinnati 
from Oct. 3d to 5th, and I shall bring along one of the 
new $25.00 fdn. mills, the new fulding tent, and some 
other things that I think may interest the brethren. 
As you will have an opportunity to visit the Exposi- 
tion as wellas the convention, it may be worth the 
while to have a grand rally of the bee-men. I shall 
also bring our apparatus for melting wax by steam, 
which can also be used for boiling liquids, drying 
fruit, or any other purpose of heating by means of 
steam. 


“THINKETH NO EVIL.” 

THERE is one form of uncharitableness that we 
often meet in business, that I would like to direct 
attention to. It is a sort of hasty and inconsiderate 
way of thinking people guilty, where a little reflec- 
tion ought to convince one of his mistake, before 
going a great way,in condemning his fellow-men. 
Christian people, I believe, have less of it, but still 
they are, many of them, guilty with the rest. It is 
among our own clerks, as well as customers, and it 
seems to be one of Satan’s strongest wiles to get 
friends by the ears, as well as strangers. I will give 
you afew cases. A man reports some part of his 
goods missing. As the clerk remembers distinctly 
of putting the missing part in, he accuses him of 
wanting to get more for nothing, while a.little re- 
flection should have shown it was a mistake or mis- 
understanding, and no dishonesty about it. A 
stone-mason’s tools were missing, and the black- 
smith who sharpened them was accused of stealing 
them. The blacksmith, although quick-tempered, 
perhaps, would no more steal than he would try to 
ily; and besides, what would he want of a stone-ma- 
son's tools, any w:y? A customer of ours bought a 
#40 lot of goods of us; and although the great bulk 
of them was quite satisfactory, he accused us of in- 
tentional swindling, because a few bags of maple- 
sugar candy were hardly fit to throw away. Exam- 
ination showed they had somehow got wet, and re- 
flection should have decided that no man in his 
senses would have tried to swindle on a 5-cent bag or 
box of candy, when the rest of the order was more 
than worth the money they cost. Even though our 
Waterbury watches are all carried before they are 
sent out, we occasionally find one will fail,in a few 
days, as all other watchesare liable to do. Of course 
we expect these returned; but once in a while some- 
body takes it for granted that because his watch 
stopped, all Waterbury watches stop, and that we 
recommend watches that stop every few days, or 
may be several times a day. The same might be 
said of queens, and many other things that are lia- 
ble to disappoint and vex one. The moral of this 
little sermon, friends, is that you be not in a hurry 
to decide you have been purposely wronged. Do 
you not know that we each and all of us love and re- 
spect that kind charity that “ thinketh no evil” ? 





** REMINDERY.” 


THE BREAD-PAN FEEDER. 





F this comes in time, I think you would confer a 
i great favor on us A BC class by describing the 
bread-pan feeder. F. MINNICH. 

Freedom, Wis., Sept. 6, 1882. 

With all my & TS 
heart. friend M. A er) 
It is simply anja?! iu all 
oblong bread pan 
holding about 2 = 
quarts, as shown. NAN = 

It can be set in the hive at the side of the 
combs, or where there is an upper story, on 
top of the frames. Our bees are just now in 
Simplicity and chaff hives. As the Simplic- 
ities are, for the most part, colonies that are 
to be united, we first get out all combs con- 
Heewaig | no stores. This bringsthem down to 
from four to six combs remaining. Well,a 
bread-pan is set on the bottom-board, close 
up against the outside comb, so the bees can 
run down the comb, right into the pan. 
When placed in this way, some colonies will 
take all the syrup without a bee drowning, 
even if no cloth is put over the pan; but as 
others will rush right into it and drown, 
we think it safer to spread a small piece of 
cheese cloth (or other thin cloth) over each 
pan. Thismakes a strong foothold for them 
to get out andin. Set your extractor on the 
wheelbarrow, and put in 100 lbs. of granu- 
lated sugar, or more. Pour in boiling water 
until it is about the consistency of honey 
when stirred. The amount of water does not 
matter. When it gets too thick, put in 
more. Wait until about sundown, then 
wheel your syrup right along by the hives, 
and fill up the pans. Youcan hold them un- 
der the honey-yate to fill, or fill a coffee-pot, 
and fill the pans from that. Have your smo- 
ker on the wheelbarrow, so you can quickly 
get the bees out of the way when they are 
numerous. As your pan will hold about 5 
lbs., not many feedings will be required to 
get them in winter trim. After you get the 

our or five combs filled so as to bulge with 
sealed stores, take the queen from one, and 
unite two of them. The uniting is simply 
setting the two colonies into one chaff hive. 
Do it when too cool for them to fly, watch- 
ing a little to see if they show any disposi- 
tion to tight; if they do, make them behave 
with the smoker. It is a very simple opera- 
tion to unite two colonies. After uniting, 
put away your empty mg hives in 
good order until next summer. Have your 
apiary look as neat in the fall and winter as 
it does at any time of the year. I prefer the 
bread-pan feeder to any other, because it is 
so cheap — enough feeders for a hundred 
colonies costing only $4.50; also because 
they can be washed in hot water, and nested 
together so that the whole hundred can be 
stowed away until another season, without 
taking up any room of any account. 

Be careful about giving one colony so 
heavy a feed at any other time than just be- 
fore sundown (when it is warm enough for 
the bees to fly), or you may have robbing on 
a large scale. After they have got used to 
it so they won’t get demoralized, and let rob- 
bers get in unhindered, you may be able to 
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feed safely at any time during the day. In 
feeding in a chaff hive, if the colony covers 
all, or pwd all, the combs, place the feed 
on top of the combs, up against one side of 
the hive, as this affords them a better chance 
to get out and in. Letting the cloth drop 
down the outside also helps them. If you 
give the syrup to them about as hot as you 
can bear your finger in it, they will take it 
much faster when the weather is cool. It is 
true, you have to open the hive to replenish 
this feeder; but when you remember that 
only abeut four or five fillings are required 
to prepare almost any colony for winter, this 
feature is of but small moment. I think I 
would make the winter passages after the 
feeding is all done, say about two to each L. 
frame. If you make them before feeding, 
they might build them up again. For win- 
ter, leave the chaff-hive entrance open full 
width. You know how fully has been dem- 
onstrated the need of a great deal of ventila- 
tion, by the reports for the past year or two. 

Where your bees have plenty of natural 
stores, of course the feeding part can be 
omitted; but I am much inclined to think it 
is almost a misfortune for the bees to have 
stores enough, without any eng Still, I 
would hardly advise extracting their honey 
to give them sugar stores, as late as this. If 
the combs are not filled to bulging, give them 
some sugar syrup besides their stores. I be- 
lieve cases are pretty rare where bees have 
too much stores for winter in October. Lots 
of bees and lots of food,in a chaff hive, with 
lots of ventilation, is about what they seem 
to need, as far as 1 can gather. 


Gonéentions. 














CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


alin TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING. 

Oct.—The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association of Clack- 
amas Co., Oregon, at Oregon City. (Date of 
month not given.) 

Oct. 3.—The North American Bee- Keepers’ Society 
at Cincinnati, O.. in Washington Park Hall. 

Oct. 18.—The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia, at Ha- 
gerstown, Md., in court-house. 

Oct. 21.—Northern Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Association at 
Norwalk, O., in Whittlesey Hall. 

Nov. 1.—New Jersey and Eastern Convention at 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


1883. 
Jan. 19, 20.—Mahoning Valley Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at Berlin Center, Mahoning Co., O. 


WEST TEXAS BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

In consideration of the great interest that is now 
being taken in scientific bee-keeping in Western 
Texas, a number of bee-keepers met at the office of 
T. C. Greenwood, in Luling, on the 2d inst., for the 
purpose of effecting a temporary organization, to be 
known as the “West Texas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion.”’ Although with only a few days’ notice, there 
were 420 colonies of bees represented, with a prod- 
uct, up to date, of about 32,000 Ibs. of honey. After 
some spirited discussions, it was deemed advisable 
to postpone the organizing of the permanent associ- 
ation until the first day of November, 1882, so that 
many living at a distance may have an opportunity 
to come and take part in said organization. The 





following gentlemen were elected officers of the tem- 
porary organization: J. 8. Tadlock, President; T. C. 
Greenwood, Vice-President; Thos. Balcomb, Secre- 
tary; P. H. Callahan, Treasurer. We respectfully 
invite all readers of GLEANINGS living in West Tex- 
as, or any part of the State, to be present, that we 
may permanently organize and discuss the many in- 
teresting topics in connection with the best man- 
agement of bees for our Southern climate. 
THOs. BALCOMB, Sec. 


The Tuscarawas Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their next meeting at Wilgus Hall, New- 
comerstown, O., at 10 A. M., Oct. 10, instead of Oct. 
5. This change is made to allow members to attend 
the National Convention at Cincinnati. 

Clarks, O., Sept. 19, 1882. J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec’y. 


—_—_—_—----_ -»-—<@- oS 


REDUCED RATES TO THE CINCINNATI 
CONVENTION 


ON THE DIFFERENT RAILROADS, 


JO-DAY’S mail brings you a circular as arranged 
by our Exposition Commissioners, giving pas- 
senger end hotel rates, which please publish 

in your next-issue, or make such use of it as you 
think best. Please tell our friends who may wish to 
send sometbing to our meeting which will be held at 
Washington Park Hall, in this city, Oct. 3, 4, 5, to di- 
rect all their goods to me. I shall take all goods 
from and afterward deliver them to the depot, free 
of charge. All goods should be prepaid to our sta- 
tion. Judging by my correspondence, our prospects 
for a good meeting are promising. C. F. Mura. 
Cincinnati, Sept. 18, 1882. 


The following roads issue round-trip tickets at 2 ¢. 

Chartiers Railroad; Cin. and Eastern; Cin. and 
Val.; Cin , Ham. and Dayton; Cin., Ham. and Ind’s; Cineinn’ 
Southern; Cin., Rich. and Chi.; Cin., Sand. and Clev.; Cin., Wa- 
bash and Mich.; Clev., Col., Cin. and Ind’s; Clev., Mt. Ver. and 
Col.; Col., Chi. and Ind. Cent.; Dayton and Mich.; Dayton and 
Union; Grand Rapids and Ind.; Ind., Bloomington and West’n; 
Ind’s and St. Louis; Ind. and Vincennes; Kentucky Cent.; Lit- 
tle Miami; Louisville and Nashville; Louisville Short Line; 
Nash., Chat. and St. J.ouis; Pitts., Cin. and St. Louis; Pittsb’g, 
Wheeling and Ky.; St. Louis, Vandalia and Terre Haute; Terre 
Haute and Logansport. 

The following roads make various reductions, indicated after 
each: Chesapeake, O., and Southw’n, 5 cents per mile on round 
ticket. Cin. Northern, 11-5 fares. Col. and Hock. Val., exenr- 
sion rates. Detroit, Grand Haven and Mil.,1}¢ fares. Flint and 
Pere Marquette. 144 fares. Fort Wayne, Cin. and Louisville, \ 
fare. Jeff., Mad. and Ind., exc. rates. Cin., Lnd’s, St. Louis anc 
Chi., 2 cts. per mile each way. Marietta and Cin., . Mil- 
waukee, Lake Shore and Western, 11-5 fares. Mobile and Ohio, 

fare. N. Y., P. & O., areduction. Ohio and Miss., 2 ¢ locally. 

hio Central, exc. Phil. and a 4 fare for parties of 10. 
Tol., Cin. and St. L., same as competing lines. U.S. Mail Line 
will issue round-trip tickets, Louisv. to Cin., admission and all, 
o. Wabash, St. L. and Pacific, 2 cents per mile. White W 


Tr mile :;— 
uskin, 


ater 
lroad, FJ fare. Tickets with return coupons must be stamp- 
ed in the Exposition building by the secretary. 


CONTRACTS WANTED 


WITH 


SUPPLY DEALERS, 


For next year’s stock of Bee-hives and fixtures. 
We are securing new machinery, and buildings, and 
better facilities in every way to manufacture exten- 
sively. rs, and those who contemplate becom- 
ing such, are requested to write for estimates on 
job lots of hives, sections,etc. We will make 8pe- 
cialties of chaff and Simplicity hives, but will make 
other styles, if nnpeiente. and ordered in consider- 
able quantities. t us know the kind and probable 
quantity of Ss you expect to handle, as well as 
any other information you may deem necessary, an’ 
we will send you prices that we are confident will be 


satisfactory. 
S.C. & J. P. WATTS, 
10tfd LUMBER CITY, CLEARFIELD CO., PA. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postase is not given 
ba of. be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 


. n n buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admittin; that the beokseller 
could all the eg peed offers, as he has them for bl 
sale, it were a he would rd he 
one to mention ali the faults, as well as 
about a book. I very much desire that those nae 
vor me with their ve ro , Shall not be dieappoint- 
ed, and therefore, I am go ng to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is oe In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those rT approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large Srpe and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent — eee te by freight 
or express, incurring no posta give prices separately 
You x ill notice, that you can ju ge of «ie size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each. 

} ‘ostage | [Price without postage. 
12| A BC of Bee Culture** Paper 88 
15| A BCof Bee Culture** Cloth 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping** 
Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Rev ised, Paper 
Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Cloth 
Langstroth on the Hive and semen Bee**t 
Dzierzon Theory ** 
Extracted Honey, Dadant* 
Honey as Food and Medicine 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. . 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 

ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 

wapcens keeowe HAND BOOKS. 
3| An Farm, § 
Barn Plans and Out Bulldings* 

Book on Birds, Holden*................... F 
5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 


* 
Forest Tree Culvurist, Fuller* 
Gardening for Profit** 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany... 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$ 
How to Make Candy** 


t, 
| Hints for Painters, Pa 
1| injurious Insects, Prof. 
| a for the poe aon ime Or- 
Stewart* 
2 Onion 


‘Cult ure* 
10 | On the Road to Riches** 
| Play and Profit in my Garden* 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* . 


i Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.. 
Preemie = J Culturist, Fuller* 
Sugar Canes and their Products. 
of sugar included*.. veka 
| Ten Acres 5 PF i iccaenss dvnsiana upnes 
| Tim Bunker : 
| Tracy’s Mother aw Iler Offspring”’ 


arper’s 
2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 
| What I know of lag aco Horace Greely. 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller* 
3| Wood’s Common Objects “of the Micro- 
scope** 
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BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOK 
8 | Bible, 


| eee —— neatly bound 
er 


10 | Life of of Garfield 1 acon Canal Boy to Presi- 

10} Moody's "Best Tho ‘hts and Discourses**.. 
4| Moody and Sankey’s Gospel H ns, words 

‘ only, Parts. I., 11. “+ and ILL. combin ined, paper 


B a “ . * words sail musi paper 
3| New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 
4| The Christian’s Secret a 360, Muller* Life **. 

10 woe Life of Trust” 

4 aiks and Words of “58 inks odode 

tains, ve oD ag tl ie WO spoken 
by Jesu enaente Bikes slceet ede ka wo con os tae, 
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BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
American Angler, Norris 
American Bird Fancier 
American Fruit Culturist, fens 
A Simple Flower a 
American Weeds and Use 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 
Burr’s Vegetables of menue 
m Corn and Broom 

Bommer’s Method of Making 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 
Canary Birds 
pe wor pei a Glue .. 


pene mg 
Cotton Culture, Lyman 
Cider Maker’s Manual. Buist 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner 
Copley’ 8 Plain and Ornamental ‘Alphabets 
Dana’s Muck Manual 
Darwin’ =y A - ppa of Animals and Plants.. 


Fruita and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 

Edge by Inches, Barnard 

Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
Growers) 30 


| lk elentene 


ys 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 
Gardenin; hy 2 Leagan Henderson......... ‘ 
Gregory ‘ 
Gregory On ques es. .. paper 
Gregory On Onions 
Guenon On Milch Cow: 


Hedges and ch oe Warder 
Hoosier Schoolmaste 
Hop Culture 
Harris on The Pig 
How to Geta Panes and When to Find One.. 
Insects Injurious to ag -Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse eee Made Easy 
Johnson’s How Crops F' 
common 8 How Crops tows 
Klipparts Wheat Plant 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat.. 
Landscape Gardening, Downing 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Hausckecper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard 
My Vinevard at Lakeview 
Practical Butter Book, Willard 
Pear Culture, Fields 
Peach Culture, Fu!ton’s 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 
Parsons On The Rose 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 
Rhododendrons, Rand 
Strawberry Garden. 
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The Carpenter’s Steel are and its Uses,.. 
on.... Abridged 
and How to Do It, in case of.. 


Youman’s Household Science........ ..-.. ia 
Youatt on Sheep 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
oa some kind of a Binder. Who has ae 
said—‘*Dear me, what a bother—I must have las st 
month’ afoment and it is no where to be found. 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find hing you may ae previously seen 
even re teva it were months ago 

ong aed GLEANINGS 3 
year; etterec, free by mail 
acco! to quality. . Table of —— of Binders for 
Periodical, mailed on lication. Send in 

I, edina, Ohio, 


your orders. A. ', M 





GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 





> Seclons 


ONE-PIECE OR DOVETAILED. 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make 
a specialty, of all styles, of the SAMPLICITY 
HIVE, including the ‘*M. & F.»» Chaff Hive, 
with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for winter- 
ing and handlitig bees at all seasons. We have Ife 
PROVED this hive by making one or both sides 
MOVABLE at an additional cost of Lic per side. 
We manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


and are agents for 


FLAT-BOTTOMED MAKE. 


Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from 
month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot 
here. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. 


MERRIAM & FALCONER, 


JAMESTOWN, ~ - N. Ve 
1-124 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Rarly Ttalian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 

ry it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. ddress 
1tfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 





SEE! SEE! SEB! 


The Bes-Keeper's Exchanes. 


A live, progressive monthly, edited by practical 
bee-keepers, and richly worth the subscription 
price, which is $1.00, per annum, postpaid, or three 
months on trial for25 cents. Sample copy free, in- 
cludibg our price Hist of Apiarian Supplies. You 
will best interests by securing a copy 
before you 


4tfd. 
TFT EB. 


Britizh “Bee Journal. 


tas in pak pee ack mt Ter tsp 
dress in each m . in r 
ee otattneh at hore at $1.00 per year, 
postage, ag pe? beginning — 1882. “Will guarantee 
ev number. 
en ae ee A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


er. Address 
pa OUCK & PEET, Canajoharie, N. Y. 





200 FULL COLONIES, 


AND 


Bees by the Pound, 


FOR SALE BY 
JAMES HEDDON, DOWAGIAC, CASS CO., MICH. 
9tfd t~ SEND FOR PRICES. 


(LFOUNDATION! J) 
WHOLESALE 


—AND— 


RETAIL. 


Dealers in Bee Supplies will do well to send for our 
wholesale prices of foundation. We now have the 
most extensive manufactory of foundation in the 
country. We send to all parts of the U. 8S. We 
make all standard styles, and our wax is nowhere to 
be equated for cleanliness, purity, and beauty. Ex- 
tra thin and bright for sections. All shapes and all 
sizes. Samples free on request. 

We now quote an advance of 5 cents on the prices 
advertised in our circulars, wholesale or retail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, HANCOCK CO., ILL. 


ITALIAN QUEEN FOR 15 CENTS ! 


We sell each subscriber who pays the full price, one 
dollar, per year, for the American Bee-keeper, one 
beautiful, untested, Italian queen for 15 cents. Sam- 
ple copyfree. Address KE M. HARRISON, 
6tfd Lebanon, Laclede Co., Mo. 











1tfd 





FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
wy dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the lb. Circular and samples 
free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
d Sole Manufacturers, 
4tfd .. Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


, . FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 
>] 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 
ROOT’S AND DUNHAM’S FOUNDATION. 
Italian queens a specialty; no Cyprians or other 
races of bees in my apiary, or in the neighborhood. 
All my queens are bred from imported mothers of 


my own importations. P. L. VIALLON, 
9tfd Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 


~MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 


TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., Kc. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincunnart, O. 


P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.”’ itfd 


A HANDY FEEDER. 


QUEENS FOR BREEDING PURPOSES A 
SPECIALTY. 


JOS. M. BROOKS, 
Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 








Circulars free. 
10d 





C, OLM'S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 





otfd C. OLM, Fonp pu LAC, WIs. 





